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A large number of our correspondents have sent us samples of the numerous abusive and bombastic circulars mailed to them by the Syndicate, and expressed 
their opinion of that kind of literature in strong terms. A recent letter from a member of a School Board, enclosing one of these startling documents, was received by one 
of our agents, and as his reply will answer other similar inquiries, we print it for general information, In the letter above referred to, the correspondent writes : ‘‘ I en- 
close a circular that is being sent to School-Boards, and am unable to understand what it means. Please give me some light on the subject.” The following is the reply. 

D, APPLETON & CO, 





_———— 





REPLY. 


Yours of the 20th, with circular on our Readers ‘‘as a failure,” is received. This circular is a specimen of scores of the same 
kind which are going broadcast throughout the country. This style of attack, disreputable as it is, has, however, done us good service. 
Observing this fierce fusillade against our Readers, the people naturally conclude that poor game would not be worth so much fire. At- 
tention is called to the books, and this secures strong advocates of them, and the result is, generally, the adoption of our books where 
changes are made. . You ask ‘‘ what it means.” 


IT MEANS that we have been guiltyof publishing the best series of Readers extant; that three prominent houses, seeing the 
danger to their books, found it necessary to combine against us, and to use every kind of device in the attempt to show our books a 
“failure.” 

IT MEANS that nearly three millions of Appletons’ Readers have been put into the schools of the United States in the past 
two years, and, consequently, nearly three millions less of the Syndicate books are now in use. 

IT MEANS that the list of towns indicated in the circular are, in most part, small and insignificant, and persons, almost 
without exception, entirely unknown in. the educational world, are brought forward as national judges and critics of our books. 

IT MEANS that many falsehoods and misrepresentations are circulated, for example: New York and Brooklyn are given in 
a list of places where McGuffey’s Readers have displaced Appletons’, when the facts are that both series are authorized, and Appletons’ 
have the preference and the endorsement of a large majority of the teachers. Again, Cincinnati is quoted as rejecting Appletons’ 
Readers, when they have never been offered there, nor voted upon. 

IT MEANS that Appletons’ Readers, which are recognized and recommended as the best by the leading educators.in the 
country, are a dangerous rival. © |» + . 

IT MEANS that in a single day more than two thousand schools in Ohio rejected the Syndicate Readers, and adopted Ap- 


pletons’. 

IT MEANS.that, our_books, in thousands. of cities and towns, in all parts of the country, are giving enthusiastic satis- 
faction. » —s ff | 

IT MEANS that the iiniversal testitiony Of thé full corps of teachers of hundreds of towns is given in favor of our 
books. 


IT MEANS that the books of the opposition have been offered in even exchange for ours in hundreds of places without 
acceptance. 

IT MEANS that such results in the time specified is a dangerous omen to the monopoly. 

IT MEANS that the “‘ handwriting” for inferior and older books is plainly “read upon the wall.” 

IT MEANS the death-throes of those who publish such literature. 

To any candid mind such circulars will have no weight. The animosity and falsehood underlying such literature as ‘these 


circulars are, are bound sooner or later to recoil, as they have in hundreds of instances already. We need not say that the publishing 
of such eirculars implies the most unprincipled course to defeat our books. 


We are far from having any feelings of revenge in this matter, since the direct results of the course pursued by the opposition 
is to create a demand for our books even further than ‘we ‘have been able to supply, and the satisfaction we are receiving from the intro- 
ductions and orders is, to us, complete. W eask all interested to carefully examine and compare our books, and when merit alone decides 
we are ready and willing to bide; the: results. oa 
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Appleton’s Readers a Failure. 





1 HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


Why Appleton's Readers were Discarded and 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers Introduced. 


In May, 1879, an edition of Appleton’s Readers of 
1878 was placed before the Hutchinson School Board 
for examination, and the Readers were adopted. Since 
that time the publication of the series of Readers ap- 
proved and adopted has been discontinued, that is to 
say, Appleton’s Readers, edition of 1878, In conse- 
quence of this failure to continue the publication of the 
edition of 1878, the Board was no longer bound by the 
stipulations of the contract made when Appleton Read- 
ers were adopted. 

Owing to the radical and irreconcilable changes made 
in these Readers, all of said editions being in use, and 
the confusion and inconvenience occasioned in the sev- 
eral departments of the schools, the Board ruled that an 
evil existed that would not admit of delay and conse- 
quently need not be submitted to the electors of the Dis- 
trict, because the law requiring uniform text-books in 
each school, was openly violated so long as Appleton’s 
Readers remained in the schools. 

There were three editions of the Appleton Readers in 
the schools—not two of them agreeing. 

Comparisons were made between a First Reader of 
1879, and the latest edition of 1880. Over one hundred 
distinct differences were found. 

Between the 1878 and 1879 editions of the Second and 
Third Readers the differences were almost innumerable. 

Of the Fifth Reader _— were three different editions 
of 1879. * * 

These facts were ati shown and were supported by 
the sworn affidavits of the teachers. 

Upon this evidence the Board at a regular meeting 
discarded Appleton's Readers and Adopted McGuffey’s 
Revised Readers. Whereupon the agents of Appleton’s 
Readers brought suit to compel the use of their Readers 
in the schools. Pending the decision of the court the 
Board was petitioned by four-fifths of the legal voters of 
the District to adopt McGuffey’s Revised Readers ; the 
prayer of the petition was granted, Appleton’s Readers 
were discarded and McGuffey’s adopted as provided by 
law permitting Boards to take such action on petition 
of four-fifths of the electors, 

A, R. SCHEBLE, Treasurer, 
N. Me P. ROBERTSON, Director. 
J. J. McBRIDE, Supt. 

February ist, 1881. 





SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Appleton Reader Gift Book Scheme Declined. 


McGuffey's Revised Readers Adopted 
at usual “Exchange” and “Introduction” rates. 


SPRINGFIELD, March 1, 1881. 
From the Appleton Agent's Proposition : 
“To THE BoaRD or EDUCATION, GENTLEMEN : 
“« Irespectfully present the following proposition as ” 
“the terms upon which I will furnish Appleton’s” 
‘* Readers to the pupils of your schools in the event of ” 
“‘ their adoption by your Board I thereby agree : ” 
** 1st. To give to every pupil in your schools a new” 
** Appleton Reader in exchange for the old Reader now ” 
‘* in use free of all cost. 4 
“2d. To give to all indigent pupils having no old” 
“ books to give in exchange a new Appleton waneatll 
** free of cost. 

‘* I guarantee that no change shall be made in eo" 
“ee text. 
$s Very Respectfully, * 
a CHARLES B. FRY, i 
sig AGENT FoR D, APPLETON & Co.” 


THE COMMITTEE REPORT. 

‘*Mr. Merritt, Chairman of the Committee on Books, 
made report that the Committee, after having examined 
McGuffey’s and Appleton’s Series, were of the opinion 
that McGuffey’s were the best, and therefore recommend- 
ed their introduction upon the proposition (exchange 
and introduction prices) made by the publishers.” 

‘‘Mr. Brooks, Superintendent of the schools recom- 
mended that McGuffey’s Readers be adopted if they 
could be had at free exchange. 


The Report of the Text-Book Committee was accepted 
and McGuffey’s Revised Readers adopted at usual Ex- 
change and Introduction prices ; Appleton’s Readers re- 
ceiving no votes. 

From the Illinois State Journal. 


‘Tt was conceded by all that McGuffey’s Readers were 
the best.” 


From the Springfield Monitor. 
“Mr, Hudson read the written opinion of the prin- 
cipals of the various ward schools upon different readers 
and they were all in favor of McGuffey.” 


"MT. VERNON, ILL. 


APPLETON’S READERS DISCARDED 
After a fall and fair trial of two years, and the Standard 


McGuffey's Revised Readers A dopted. 


From the proceedings of the Mt. Vernon Board of Edu- 
ings of the Mt. 8, 1881. 

series of school books in- 
ont peg of Mt. Vernon in Au- 
80 
are 


‘* WHEREAS, The A 
troduced into the pu 
“ery ony have by successive revisions been 
i a ey same books, and the sc 
thrown into confusion to their injury ; and 
This Board have carefully examined 
MoGuffey's Revised Readers, Ray’s New Arithmetics, 


Harvey’s Revised Grammars, the Eclectic ponguageiee 
thei ) and Norton’s Philosophy, which books meet 
heir approval ; therefore, 

** Resolved, That we adopt the foregoing Eclectic Se- 
ries of books for the Mt. Vernon public schools. 

: Azis, Plummer, Hobbs, Ainsworth 


. 8 PL 
A. W. PATTON, Nie 
A GRATEFUL PEOPLE RETURN THANKS. 
To THE BoaRD OF EDUCATION : 
itizens and business men of Mt. 


undersigned citizens 
Vernon being informed of your recent exchange of Ap- 
i Readers for THE STANDARD McGUFFEY’s = 


JEREMIAH TaYLor, N. C. Pace, 
C, H. Patron, R. J. Bonn, 
8. C. PoLx, 

W. Evans, 


GENERAL REJOICING. 

The ils in our public schools have been using Ap- 
Peden. for two years or more, and hog Nal 
use them the more unsatisfactory they were both to 
teachers and pupils. It became manifest to the Board 
that the efficiency of the schools would become impaired 
discarded mpeeees 's Readers, and have 

judiciously The bad 


ion of 
eadaae} is Ja tna pte when they are reaged tr a 
graded series (McGuffey’s Revised.) Our of 
Education has — and introduced McGuffey’s Re- 
vised Readers, and teachers, pupils and parents are pleas- 
ed with the change. Th These grand books come to our 
children in beau illustrated by the best artists, 
and sparkling with poe bey enn pn me litera- 
ture. They are admirably ed, and our schools will 
enter upon a new era of ciency and progress.—Mt. 
Vernon News. 








The Following are some of the Cities and Towns which have tried and Discarded Ippleton s Readers, 


AND ADOPTED 


M°GUFFEY’S REVISED READERS. 


RAVENNA, O. FINDLAY, oO. 


saat Ao 
GOINE ARE. CANT 
SHELBYVILLE, ILL. 
BEACON, IOWA. 


LURAY, MO, \) \ 
MONROE CITY, MO. 


MADISON, O. 
HUGHSVILLE, MO. 


LANCASTER, MO. 
LAGRANGE, MO. 


HAMILTON, IOWA. 
LLINWOOD, 0. 





COLUMBIANA, O. MT. VERNON, ILL. 
MARLBORO’, O. ILL, 


‘Ten Counties in Georgia and “Auledipaitiai. 


NINE HUNDRED SCHOOLS IN OHIO, 


yink Erc, 


ETC, ETC., y ETc, 


ETC, ETC. 
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The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
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The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter ¢f the sub- 
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Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lisher desires to have for reference the names of all the subecri- 
bers. He therefore requires that each club subscription be accom- 
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New York, March 1o, 1881. 





Ir has been said by President Eliot ; ‘““ The 
fruit of education is to learn.” The test can 
be easily applied. The teacher can look over 
his school-room and see whether he is educa- 
ting. If he is keeping school merely, if he is 
playing the part of a task master, if he is 
tyrannizing over the children there may be 
application, but no desire to learn. Those 
who are educated desire to learn ; they need 
no gold medals, nor to be brought forward to 
places of honor. Knowledge is its own great 
reward ; they who get it feel a satisfaction 
the world cannot give nor take away. 

How many a teacher has faithfully satu- 
rated the minds of his pupils with that 
species of knowledge he deemed important 
for them, then has seen them turn away 
desiring no more. The heart has been made 


education, or else, why this education? 
Then comes the question ; Should I educate ? 
Or should I be satisfied with a lower attain- 
ing, with cramming, be it gentle or severe ? 





The London School Board. 


Some time since we stated that Mrs. Helen 
Taylor, Mrs. Lucas, and Mrs. Fawcett were 
members of the London School Board. The 
Teacher (London) says this is an error, but it 
adds “that of the 50 members nine are wo- 
men.” We thank the Teacher for this and 


for editing so good a paper. 
As the Public So to Teachers. 











The public appoints a “‘ Board” of men to 
select teachers, it furnishes money to pay 
them and build buildings, and then it waits 
for results. Let us look a little more closely. 
It allows this “‘ Board” to put in somebody’s 
sister or cousin, or some one who has got a 
higher percentage, on a set of “ examina- 
tion papers,” or puzzles, or more probably 
some one designated by an influential man 
(i.e, a politician) and looks on with the ut- 
most complacency. The public is not satis- 
fied and falls upon the teacher, but the 
teacher is just as good as such a vile system 
allows. Such a scheme will only give us 
school-keepers. They mark that all that 
is réquired of them is to know a certain 
little knowledge in geography, etc., and 
they proceed to teach on that principle—if it 
may be so dignified. 

It may seriously be asked then; Are our 
school ‘‘ Boards” after teachers ? And it may 
be answered very emphaticaly, No. When 
they demand them they will findthem. The 
public, at present, is well satisfied with the 
doings of the “Board.” How long it will be 
cannot be easily told. The only way out of 
the muddle is to enlighten the public. 





To County Superintendents. 





The time should soon come when no one 
will be employed as a teacher who is not a 
graduate from an educational school. This 
I hold to be an indispensable pre-requisite and 
shall advocate it until the goal is reached, 
The work we do this year is to be done over 
again next year because we do not build on 
the solid rock of sound sense. The so-called 
profession of teaching is no profession ; its 
members are held together by a rope of sand. 
The one who teaches school to-day may ped- 
dle tin-ware to-morrow. There is no per- 
manence because there is no profession, and 
there is no pay because there is neither per- 
manence nor professional skill. 

I believe there should be a general law al- 
lowing the teachers of a county to organize 
and become incorporated. The graduates of 
the State Normal Schools or holders of every 
State certificates could form a class from 
which a Board of Trustees could be selected. 
The Association should have a session every 


d essional and 
Aveibenais oe dei year shodid Ue gratited 
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It should report annually to the State Supt. 
The County Supts. or School Commissioners 
should be members ex-officio of the Board of 
Trustees, By continual effort the County 
Educational School could be got on its legs 
and gradually the State would make appro- 
priations, if needed. But the teachers could 
support this school, just as the physicians 
support their own schools. 

What is wanted is for some one to lead off 
and demonstrate the practicability of such 
athing. Will you think over this matter. 

Amos M. KELLoae. 





Educate the Hand. 





There was a time when a few persons 
were educated, and when the brain only was 
trained. People were divided into ‘“‘ Think- 
ers and Toilers ;’ if you wished to escape 
toil learn to think. It is not long since a 
teacher of a large school in this city, in order 
to spur the pupils to study more diligently 
said, “‘ If you do not study harder you will 
have to work for your living.” But the 
world is changing. There is an immense 
demand for those who can enter on indus- 
trial pursuits. 

Let us look at the making of carpets, oil- 
cloth, calicoes, shawls, furniture, crockery, 
etc., etc. It is plain that a higher degree of 
art is employed, and the one that is most 
artistically made is the most saleable. 

Where shall the men and women be found 
to create these designs? The answer is 
—among foreigners. A firm in this city, 
manufacturing furniture, having a large and 
valuable contract, was unable to produce 
rapidly enough ; they had facilities of all 
kinds—men, machinery, and capital—but 
lacked designers. They had only four men 
to design for three hundred to work out, and 
three of these were foreigners. The pay of 
such men is far beyond what is paid to the 
bulk of those who graduate from either high 
schools or colleges. A designer of oil-cloths 
is paid $40 per week, and is not twenty years 
of age. 

The foundation of all art is the ability to 
draw, that is, the hand must be trained. 
The book must be laid aside, the eye must 
look at nature and learn to represent nature. 
Of this Walter Smith, State Director of Art 
Education in Mass., says : 

“ It is agreed by all, that the common foundation for 
all manual skill in the industrial and constructive arts 
is the ability to draw. Whether the higher schools are 
to be recognized and made into part schools and part 
workshops, or whether one school is to be considered 
wholly a school and another wholly a workshop, must 
be decided in the future, and there are good arguments 
for both proposals ; but in either case a practical knowl- 
edge of the elements and principles of industrial draw- 
ing would be needed, and therefore all are agreed, and 
it is perfectly safe to state that drawing should be 
taught to all. Its value as an element of professional 
education has been acknowledged also, so the basis of its 
‘usefulness is sufficiently wide and broad to cover all oc- 
cupations.” 


Many are the congratulations we have re- 
received about the improved ap and 
enlarged size of the Journat. The price we 
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WHOLE NUMBERS USED. ns 

What is one half of 2? of 4? of 6? of 8? of 10? of 12? 

What.is.one.third.of 3.2..of .6.2.0f.9.2..0f .12.2..of 15.2 

What is one fourth of 4? of 8? of 12? of 16? 

What is one fifth of 5? of 10? of 15? of 207 

What is one sixth of 6? of 12? of 18? 

What is one third’of 6? What are two ‘thirds of 6? 
What are two thirds of 9°? of 12? of 15? of 18? 

What are two fourths of 4? of 8? of 122 of 16:? of 
20? of 24? 

What are three fourths of 4? of 8?,0f 12? of 16? of 
20? of 24? 

What are three fourths of 8.and three fourths of 12? of 
4and8? of 4and 12? of 8 and 6? of 16 and 12? 

What are two thirds of 9 and 6? of 3 and 15? of 12 
and 37? of 9and 15? 

What is one third of 3 and one third of 6? of 6 and 9? 
of 9 and 12? of 9 and 15? of 15 and 18 ? of 9 and 18? 

Take one third of 3 from’ one third of 6; one third of 6 
from one third of 9 ; one thirdof 9 from-one third of 12, 
one third of 12 from one third of 15. 

Add a third of 3 and’ a fourth of 4; a third of 6 and 4 
fourth of 8 ; a third of 9 and a fourth of 12, a third of 12 
and a fourth of 16.; a third of 12 anda fourth of 12. 

What is twice a fourth of 4? of 8? of 12? of 16? 

What is three times a fourth of 4? of 8 ?: of 12? of 16? 

What is one half a fourth of 8? of 16? 

What is one third a fourth of 42 ? 


Lessons in Fractiofis: 





For the Sonoot JourNsr. 


J Shall’ Prizes be Given? 


By Carr A, Pace 

The question of prize-giving has been considered .by 
uearly every teacher. By some it has been satisfactorily 
settled, while by others it is still debated. I think the 
question is impor ant only from the fact that the custom 
of giving prizes does exist to some extent in'some of the 
schools in our county. With all’ due respect to those 
who believe difterently, I feel that it ought not to be 
practiced unless these three questions can be answeréd in 
the affirmative, and frankly, I do not believe they can be 
so answered. 

1. Do all pupils, under this system, receive equal atten- 
tion from the teacher? 

2. Is this custom conducive to the real advancement of 
the pupil ? 

8. Does it elevate the standard of excellence, towards 
which the pupil is encouraged to strive? 

Let us for a few moments observe the effect of this 
plan. A prize is offered to this boy or girl who shall have 
the greatest number of per‘ect recitations: dumng the 
term. In any mixed school, say of fifty pupils, there are, 
at least calculation, fifteen or twenty who will not com- 
pete for a prize, because they know that in all human 
probability they won't get it. 

There are acknowledged leaders in every school—those 
who always spell dowi the school—are the best readers— 
stand highest in the geography examinations, or remem. 
ber the most dates in history. 

Some of theee will be sure to get it, and what good 
will it do for me to try,” say the fifteen or twenty, as they 
drop out of the ranks one by one, ,As time,goes on, and 
the teacher keeps urging them all to.greater effort, “so as 
to get the prize,” these children become simply on-lookers, 
and not. very mterested ones either. And say what we 
will, the teacher's attention is takeniby the smart ones, so 
that these feel that they are neglected, they become tired 
of school, restless, discontented, unhappy; and who can 
blame them? It is the result which’‘might have been 
expected. They do not have the grand object of educa- 
tion set vefore them; they are not impelled ‘to study for 
the sake of the knowledge to be Obtained. ‘Those that 
they sée about them are not studying for that, they are 
trying for the prize, trying because their vanity has been 
touched, and they are unwilling to be beaten in the race, 

Now, as to the real advancement made, even by those 
pupils who are trying for the prize. It was offered for} 
perfect recitations, so, of course, there is a text-book from 
which the teacher asks the questions, perhaps verbatim, to 
receive the answers just as they are printed in the book. 


text-book, and question those children in his own way, 
and how.many answers will he get? Not those 
boys et recited the book-answers go glibly can give the 
ee of #th@ lesson i in hiswa Words. He fas) ords of 
is own; hits lesson isa foreigh element,-it isnot part 
of himself, and he cannot express it. He cannot define 
his own definitions, I remember a gentleman once told 
‘me of a definition he learned when a boy ten years old. 
It was in the Fourth Reader, and was supposed to ‘ell 
what opium is. It was as follows: “Opium. The in- 
spissated juice of the capsules of the somniferous poppy.” 

Most lucid explanation to a boy ot ten! and yet he 
learned it, and recited it, and the teacher made no attempt 
to explain the definition, which was much less intelligible 
to the child than the word opium itself. 

Now, if children are trying for a prize’ they must learn 
that definition ; probably it will take off five per cent. from 
their standing if they fail on that, so in class “the inspis- 
sated juice of the capsules of the somniferous poppy” is 
forthcoming to the amazement of beholders, and the grati- 
fication of the teacher who felicitates himself upon the 
reflection that that never would have -been learned had it 
not been for the prize-system. 

Professor Lantry, at institute last summer, said that the 
proceedings of the average person who goes through “the 
motions of teaching are commonly the resultants, among 
other motives, of an earnest, heartfelt determination to 
become the possessor of a gold watch and chain.” In the 
Same way the proceedings of the average small boy who 
goes through his motions of recitation wnder the prize-sys- 
tem are commonly the resultants of an earnest, heartfelt 
determination to become the possessors of that jack-kniie 
at the end of the term. 

Now think of the effect which twenty weeks of this 
kind of work will have upon a school, According to the 
present custom of changing teachers at least once a year, 
it is more than likely that another teacher will undertake 
the management of this school the next term. 

This one does not believe in giving prizes. He finds 
before him two classes of children. The one‘composed ‘of 
those who did not try for the prize, and these are indiffer- 
ent, mdolent, careless. The other consisting of those 
whom the teacher before had crammed till they were in:a 
state of mental dyspepsia They are undergoing the reac- 
tion now, and having no, further stimulus to, exertion, since 
no prize is offered, they will not exert themselves. And 
they will have no inducement to work, until the teacher, 
with infinite pains, has eradicated all the eyil effects of last 
term’s work, and taught them that recifation is not the 
end, but only ‘one of the means, and that it is ‘of no value 
except as it shows the honest, painstaking, effective thought 
‘that has been bestowed upon the lesson by the pupil, and 
affords him an opportanity to get light into dark corners, 
and helps over hard places from the teacher. 

Sum up the evil effects of this system and see if there is 
enough to be said in its favor to overbalance them. 

First, then, it stimulates the pupils for a short time to 
cram their brains with a mass of words and definitions 
which they recite with as little idea of their meaning as ir 
they were from a foreign language. 

Second. It offers the lowest possible inducement to 
study, and cultivates the vices of oupidity and envy. 

Third. It forms no permanent habit of study, and’ gives 
pupils no desire to learn anything outside) of \their, text- 
books. 

Fourth, It leads to a parrot-like manner of recitation, in 
which mechanical memory is the only faculty of the mind 
which i is employed. 

And fifth. {t is a practical lowering of-education in the 
mind of a child, in as much as it places a jack: knife above 
— knowledge. 


English in's in Schools. 


Why should English Literajare be taught in our schools ? 
What is the best way of teaching it ? 

Now I take it that a vast majority of the pupils are not 
to pass their time as students or as authors. “Their main 
business in this world is to gain an honest living for them- 
selves and those dependent on them. And no plan of 
education is just that leaves this prime consideration. be- 

hind, in quest of any alleged higher aims: for there really 
are no higher aims; and all pretence of such is a delusion 
anda snare. Some men, it is true, do more than gain an 
honest living; but this is/the best thing that any mao 
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pupils, ninety-nine ‘hundredths of them at least, are to 
get their living by. work, not by head-work; and 
what they need ds, to have their heads so armed and 

as to guard their hand-work against error and 
loss’and to guide-it to the must productive means and 
methods. 

The two parts of education, 
hand, though quite distinct in idea, and separate in act, 
are not, or need not be, at all antagonistic. On ihe con- 
trary, the school ean, and should, so do its part as to co- 
operate with andfurther\that part which lies beyond its 
province. And it is both the office and the aim of a wise 
benevolence in teachers so to deal with the boys under 
their care as to make them, if possible, intelligent, thought- 
ful, sober minded men, with hearts set and tuned to 
such services and such’ pleasure as reason and religions 
approve; also, to make them prudent, upright, patr‘otic 
citizens, with heads so stocked and tempered.ag not 40 be 
“eajoled and driven about in herds” by greedy, ambitious, 
uoprincipled demagogues and the political gamesters of 
the day. 

Qur girls in school, then, should, first of all, be ‘fashion- 
ed for intelligent, thoughtfal, sober mmded women; with 
sonls attuzed and attempered to the honest and ennoble- 
ing delectations of the fireside; their heads furnished and 
disposed to be prudent, skillful, dutiful wives and mothers 
and housekeepers; home-loving and home-staying ; form- 
ed for steady loves, serene attact:ments, quiet virtues, and 
the whole flocks of household duties; all suited to the 
office of 

“A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 

The love of home, and the art of making home lovely, 
must be mainly acquired in the works and enjoyments of 
home, and the best thing that the school can do is to co- 
operate with the home to that end, 

Books of one sort or another, are pow, on every hand, 
&@ common resort for entertainment and pleasure and are 
likely to become more and‘more so. Werlth has greatly 
accumlated; machinery has come, to do a large. part of 
our work; and all sorte of people have more or less leisure 
on their hands. This lesure ought not to be spent in 
idleness, neither will it be. And reading does in fact 
bear a large part in filling up such vacant time. 

Now the world is getting full of devils, very poteat 
ones too, in the shape of foolish and bad books. To frnce 
ayainst this growing pestilenre, I'know of but one way; 
and that is by endeavouring systematically so to familiar- 
ize the young with the best and purest mouvted prepara- 
tions, and so to prepossess them with the the culture of 
that w'iich is wholesome and good, that they may have 
an honest, hearty relish for it, 

Let the éfficacy of a few good books be seasonably 
steeped into the mind, and then, in the matter of their 
reading, people will be‘apt to’ go right of their own ac- 
cord; and assuredly. they will never be got to. go right 
except of their own accord. You may thus hope to pre- 
dispose and’ attune the faculties of choice to what is 
noble and sweet before the springs of choice are vitiated 
by evil or ignorant conversations. If people have.their 
tastes: set betimes to such! authors as Spensei, Shakes- 
peare, Addison, Seott, Wordsworth, and Obarles Lamb, 
is it likely that, they. will. &émach such foul stuff as the 
literature slums and grog-shops of the day are teeming 
with? I hopeyit is not.so, and I will not readily believe 
it can be so, Nor can I see any impracticability, any in- 
superable difficulty here. 

Instances of native dullness or perversity there will in- 
deed be, such as no soul-music can penetrate ; but that, as 
a general thing, ‘young minds, vet undeflowered by the 
sensational flash and fury of vulgar bookmakers, wil! be 
found proof against the might and sweetness of that which 
is intellectually beautiful and good, provided they be held 
in communication with it long enough for its virtue to 
penetrate them, in what I will not, must not, believe, 
without a fairer trial than has yet been made. 

In reterence to the foregoing points, a well ehosen and 
well used course of study in the best English a 
seems the most eligible and most effective pre 
Whether to the ends nate use or © phtional 
pleasure, this cannot bat the right litie’ of early 
mental ealture. 

Now I do not like ‘to hear it anid that dar sthodlseducs- 
tion can do: nothing towards ‘this result, I believe, nay, 
I am sure, it can do, mnch;,.though I have to sdmit 
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operating #s a hindrance than a8 a help in this respect. 
“What sort of reading are our schools planting an ap- 
petite tor? Are they feally doing anything to instruct 
and form the mental taste so that the pupils on leaving 
them may be safely left to choose their reading for them- 
selves? It is clear in evidence that they are far from 
educating the young to take pleasure in what is intellec- 
tually noble and sweet. The statistics of our pub’ic 
libraries show that some cause is working mightily to 
prepare them only for delight in what is both morally 
and intellectually mean and foul, It would not be indeed 
fair to charge our public schools with positively giving 
this preparation; but it is their business to forestall and 
prevent such a result. If, along with the faculty of 
reading, they cannot also impart some safe guards ot 
taste and habit against such a result, will the system 
prove a success ? 

As to the best way of teaching English Literature: in 
the first place, I am clear that only a few of the very best 
and fittest authors should be used; and that these should 
be used long enough, and in large enough portions, for 
the pupils to get really at home with them, and for the 
grace of them to become thoroughly steeped into the 
mind. Bacon tells us that “some books are to be tasted, 
others chewed and digested and others to be swallowed,” 
And I lay epecial stress on the pupil’s coming at an 
author in such a way, and staying with him so long, 
as to study him with honest love and delight. This is 
what sets and fixes the taste. And this is a thing ‘that 
cannot be extemporized; the process necessarily takes 
considerable time. For wise men’s thoughts are a pre- 
sence to live, to feed upon, and to grow into the likeness 
of. And the benefit of a right good book ali depends up- 
on, this, that its virtue just soak into the mind, aud ibere 
become a living generative force. 

I think it is rot best to proceed much if at all, by recita- 
tions, but by what may te called exercises; the pupils 
reading the author under the direction, correction, and ex- 
planation of the teacher. The thing is to have the pupils, 
with the teacher’s help and guidance, commune with the 
author while in class, and quietly drink in the sense and 
spirit of his workmanship. The process indeed can 
hardly fail to become a real sacrament or the heart be- 
tween them. 

Unquestionably the right way to start the young is 
with such authors as have been tested and approved by 
a large collective judgment. For it is not what pleases 
us first, but what pleases us permanently, that the human 
mind cares to keep alive. So let our youth now and then 
breathe and listen an hour or two in the old intellectual 
fatherland, where all the foul noises have long since died 
away leaving the pure music to sound up full and clear. 
— From the preface to Henry N. Hudson's edition of “ Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. 


Lesson in Natural History. 
Arrange these in proper classes : 











Pearls of Wisdom. _ 
Tr is impossible that he can be free who is a slave to his 
passions. —PyTaaeoras. 
Orpuaw children have not so much need of guardians as 
stupid men.— Demopaiios. 
Iyremperance is the vice of the desiderative part of the 
soul, through which men engage in depraved pleasures.— 
ARISTOTELES. 
Tux friendship of one wise man is better than that of 
every fool.—Drmocrares. 
Ir is better to live lying on the grass, confiding in div- 
inity and yourself, than to lie on a golden bed with per 
turbation.—Pytmacoras. 
Tr is the same thing to nourish a serpent and to benefit 
a depraved man; for gratitude is produced from neither,— 
DemopHios, 
He who loves the goods of the soul will love things 
more divine; but he who loves the goodsof its transient 
habitation will love things human.—Drmocrares. 
Constpgr both tbe praise and reproach cf every foolish 
person as ridiculous, and the whole life of an ignorant 
man as 4 disgrace.—DemocrarEs. 
Tue theorems of philosophy are to be enjoyed a* much 
as possible, as if they were ambrosia and nectar. For the 
pleasure arising from them is genuine, incorruptible, and 
divine.—PyrHacoras. 





Tse Heavens.—The sun promises to give another exhi- 
bition of gigantic storm forces. For two or three weeks 
his disk has been comparatively free from spots, but on 
Friday they showed themselves again in large numbers, 
arranged ip several rows. Evidently a period of unusual 
disturbance has again set in, and rare views may be ex- 
pected with good telescopes. Mercury became a morning 
star on Thursday. Venus now shines high above Jupiter 
and Saturn, but in May she will be again in conjunction 
with them in the morning sky. This is the season to look 
for the Zodiacal Light one of the most mysterious phe- 
nomena in the heavens. It may be seen some time after 
sundown streaking up m the west, and reaching more 
than half way to the zenith. 





Asout one-tenth of the entire population are in schocl- 
rooms five or six hours every day for five days of the 
week, and it would be hard to find a similar number cf 
persons whose health is equally endangered. In spite of 
much that has been said, and something that has been 


headaches a day, and the places where begins physical 
deterioration that frequently finds its early end in a little 
grave. A family sitting-room, fifteen or twenty teet 
square, in which six or eight people sit for an hour without 
open doors and windows, is the abode of much mental 
heaviness and physical discomfort; what, then, must be 
the suffering in a class-room of equal size, and containing 
ten times as many people? A report of the shamefully 
uphealthful condition of a very large, crowded school 
buiiding is still fresh in the minds of the Herald's readers ; 
so are the exasperating explanations of the School 
Trustees and Cemmissioners. For the Board of Education 


themselves do not know all abont health in the school- 


cians, architects, plumbers and others who know some- 


huménity’s sake.—N. Y. Herald. 








done, our school-rooms are still the cause ot thousands of 


to appoint a vanitary officer would, of course, be impossi- 
ble, for such a step would imply that the Commissioners 


room. The only inrmediate hope is that as vacancies occur 
in the Board the Mayor will appoint two or three physi- 


thing about building, vertilation, heat, ligbt, etc., selecting 
men who have character and leisure enough to devote a 
great deal of personal attention to the schools fur mere 


How « Cricxer Savep « Surp.—Every one knows how 
the geese saved Rome and the thistle Scotland, but here 
is a. new story about a cricket, who had been taken on 
beard a ship by a sick soldier, who thought the little in- 
sect’s chirp would cheer him, But the cricket remained 
silent until the fourth morning, when she set up her shril- 
lest note. The soldier at once gave warning to the offic- 
ers in charge of the vessel, and they soon saw high, jagged 
rocks just ahead of them. The wateh had been careless 
and the great ship in a few moments would have been 
dashed to pieces on she ledge if this puny creature had 
/net seented the land, and told them of their danger. Then 
they cruised slong for some days and thecricket sang for 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Tat Boarp or Epvcariow met March 16. 
The City Supt. reported (as required at the meeting 
March 2, by Mr. Wickham’s resolution that the City Supt. 
be requested to investigate and report ifany assessment has 
been levied on the teachers to affect legislation), that a 
circular had been sent out asking 5 cents on $100 of 
salary to help pass a pension bill, signed by D. B. Frisbee, 
of G. S. 4. 
Mr. Wickham said he was in favor of a pension, but he 
was opposed to the use of the hall and the gathering of 
money, because it was aga:nst the by-laws. 
Mr. West thought the teachers had a right to meet for 
this purpose, 
Mr. Crawford said, this was a free country and they had 
a right to meet for the purpose mentioned in the circular. 
Mr. Wood thought they should have got permission of 
the Board first. It went to the committee on by-laws, * 
Mr. Pellew, brought up the change in the payment of 
teachers in mixed schools. He proposed it to be limited 
to those hereafter appointed. (Heretofore, the teachers 
have been paid as if the schoels were Male Grammar 
Schools; the change proposed is to pay those in Gram 
mar Schools, grammar schools salaries, those in Primary 
Schools, primary school salaries.) 
The change in the course of study was taken up. Mr. 
Donnelly was sorry to have grammar removed. Mr. Wood 
thought this wes the best amendment of all; to remove 
grammar from the second and third grades would save time, 
and prevent the parrot-reciting of definitions that coulda not 
be understood. Mr. Moriarty said, the text-books were use- 
tul for home-work, and if properly used were beneficial. 
It must be remembered that this would prevent some from 
learning anything of grammar. Mr. Crawford said, he 
was in favor of removing every text-book on grammar 
from every grammar grade. That all practical teachers 
agreed that under the college age need to be taught to 
speek and write the English language correctly, by 
writing and speaking it, not by rule-learning. He 
voted to limit Grammar to the first grade with the hope 
of removing it entirely. Mr. Wood reiterated that gram- 
mar should be taught to all the grammar grades, but it 
should be done orally. Mr. Wetmore deprecated the 
radical changing, besides many teachers were not able to 
give oral teaching. It was, however, decided to keep 
grammar in the first and second grades. (It is cut out 
of the third and fourth grades.) 

Mr. Crawford proposed to strike out the subject of 
Etymology from the course of study. Why “20 Latin 
roots?” “Why not 20 Greek roots?” Mr. Wood thought 
it desirable to teach the use of a number of Latin roots. 
Report was adopted. It was decided to overhaul G. 8, 
17, A by-law respecting contagious diseases was adopted. 
The action of the teachers in collecting assessments and 
attempting legislation is looked at differently by different 
men. 

A principal said; “Oh! yes, I'll tell you how it will 
work,” wants to give up teaching, he has been at it 
about 25 years; he will get off with $1,500 and go into 
stock speculation. That is what he is after.” Another. 
“There is a little nigger in that bill; there are special 
teachers who want it passed; besides there are many 
principals who are after 25 years dou’t want to be retired.” 

Commissioner; ‘Why should teachers be pensioned ? 
Why not every body have a pension after 25 years ot 
scrubbing in this world? For my part, I think those who 
have not had s good salary for 25 years are the ones who 
need it most.” 

Another; “The pension is a good thing, bur it will 
have a tendency to lower salaries, you may depend on it. 
Why it will be a powerful argument in the hands of those 
who want to cut down salaries.” 

A principal—“ T have got my life insured and that ‘is 
what I recommend to others; it will give me an annuity 
about the time they propose a pension.” 

Another ; “Sappose a man teaches 24 years and then 
gives up. Heis to have nothing. I think there should be 
discretion somewhere.” 

A commissioner; “‘A man now gets a salary for teach- 
ing 204 days, if he is sick he is excused with pay; he 
works from 9 to 3, and has 4n hour at noon. 1 don’t be- 
lieve the public will stand a pension.” 

Another Commissioner; ‘The teachers have raised 
$1,000 to hire « man lobby this bill through. Now, I 











then évery night. 


should like to ste them raise $1,000 to improve them- 









































































6 
selves as teechers, If they would read the Jouxwat and 
make themselves better qualified to interest the children 
they would do better than getting pension.” 

Another; “The pension will help marry off some of 
the ladies; and then again it will reward some of them 
for not marrying.” 

Another; “There should be a bill passed allowing a 
teacher to be retired at a proper time—that depending on 


our judgment.” 
: ELSEWHERE, 


Tue total expenses for primary education have risen 
from 53,622,425 francs in 1871 to 77,715,687 francs in 1877, 

The three children of tae Japanese minister in Washing- 
ton bear the following names: The eldest, a daughter, 
Foomi, meaning literature; the next, a son, born during 
their recent visit to Japan, Kiyokasi, signifying a clear 
mind; the youngest, also a son, 7 months of age, is called 
Ulysses Grant. 

Mryx.—The legislature has increased the annaal appro- 
priation to the Normal School at St. Cioud, and Mankato 
from $9,000 to $12,000, and Winona from $12,000 to 
$14,000. 1t has also appropriated $1,000 for the enlarge- 
ment of our grounds. This will allow an institute teacher 
to each school and a permanent fund for the increase of 
our library and apparatus department. The disposition of 
the state toward the Normal schools has changed within 
ten years from positive dislike to cordial support. 








Bisnor Spaulding, of the Roman Catholic diocese of 
Peoria, seys; ‘‘ We are not opposed to universal educa- 
tion, or to free education, or to taxation for schools, or to 
compulsory education, or to methods and contrivances of 
whatever kind by which knowledge and enlightenment 
may be diffused through the masses of the people. In this 
direction Catholics are willing and anxious to go as far as 
others: but they are opposed necessarily and unalterably 
opposed, to any and all systems of education which either 
ignore or exclude religious knowledge.” 

Bostron.—Candidates for certificates of qualification to 
teach in the public schools ot Boston, will be examined 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, April, 4, 5, and 6, in 
the Girls High School House, West Newton Street, Boston. 
“The Board of Supervisors shall not admit to an examina- 
tion any person who is not a graduate of the Boston 
Normal School or one of the State Normal Schools, o: 
who has not had at least one year's experience in teach- 
ing school.” “All male instructors regularly employed” 
in high schools “shall be graduates of colleges 0° good 
standing, or of institutions which confer degrees of a cor- 
responding grade.” There will be four grades of certifi- 
cates. 


Harvarp Coiiece.—$100,000 was given for the new 
law school: “ President Eliot, while walking along the 
street in Boston, met an old gentleman well known for 
‘his liberality toward the college. As they passed each 
other, the old gentleman asked, seemingly in jest, ‘ Well, 
what do you want now?’ The President replied in the 
same tone. ‘A new law school.’ A few days after the 
President received an invitation to lunch. After taking 
lunch along with his host they sat talking about general 
college matters, until the subject of the law school was 
brought up. When asked what arount would be needed 
for the new building, the President named $100,000. His 
host excused himself for a moment, and soon returned to 
the room with papers which gave $100,000 to Harvard 
University for a new law school building.” 


Szwator Harris presented in the Senate apetition from 
Mrs. Louise Pollock, which had been presented a year 
before by General James A. Garfield in the House, asking 
for an appropriation of $1,200 to pay rent and defray all 
the necessary expenses of teachers, furniture, etc., of a 
public kintergarten, :n connection with the public schools. 
The petition was approved by the superintendent of pub- 
lic schools. In the memorial a provision is made that one 
lady well qualified by education from every State shall 
receive her normal training free, It Mrs, Pollock's peti- 
tion is granted, she hopes to be able to build a model kin- 
dergarten. Early last fall the school board received a 
proposition from Mrs. Pollock that se would give twenty 
free kindergarten lectures to the young ladies of the Nor- 
mal School, It is to be hoped that Mrs. Pollock, who for 
twenty years bas been unremitting in her study and ad- 
vocacy ot the kindergarten philosophy, will receive the 
aid she demands tor her praiseworthy undertaking. 

Gro. W. Twrrwrer, the principal of the Watsontown 
Pa. Public Schools, says: A person in breathing vitiates 





one cubic foot of air every hour, to which if you add the! 
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surface exhalations the effect is greatly increased, and 
that to maintain Nature's standard of purity a» found in 
the external atmosphere, air must be furnished in a fresh 
volume of from 1,400 to 4,000 cubic feet hourly to each 
scholar, Allowing 300 cubic feet of space to each scholar 
the whole air contents of a room must be evacuated from 
five to fifteen times per hour, in order that no injuric.us 
effects may follow. If Jess space be allowed of course the 
change must be made more rapidly. I have taken 
measurements of all our school-rooms, and find but one, 
the Academy Secondary room, that has air capacity 
enough to meet the requirements of good ventilat’on. 
In the High School room we have 210 cubic feet to each 
scholar, which to keep"up the standard purity, requires a 
change of the air volume once every eight and a half 
minutes! and with a properly constructed room this can 
be done without”creating any appreciable currents. The 
average of the remaining rooms is about 260. ft. to each 
scholar, and not a single room has any means to secure 
this change, other than by opening the doors and win- 
dows, consequently we are obliged to live on about one- 
seventh of the pure air to which “Nature and Nature's 
God,” entitle us. Which of you would think it reason- 
able to expect a child to labour and grow strong on one 
seventh enough food? 

Jerrerson Counrr.—At the meeting of the Educational 
Association of the First Commissioner District of Jeffer- 
son county, 1880, a committee was appointed to form and 
put in operation a plan for home sti dy for the teachers of 
this district. The following is the program : 

1. Reading-—Kinds of emphasis ; Rales for their use. 

2. Arithmetic—Notation, numeration, addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division, greatest common divisor, 
least common multiple, properties of numbers. 

3. Grammar— Etymology of nouns, adjectives, pronouns. 

4. Geography—Mathematical, physical and political of 
New York Sate. 

5. Penmanship—Spencerian principles, and measurement 
and analysis of shert letters a, c, e, i, m, D, 0, r,s, U,V, W 

6. United States History—America before its discovery 
by Columbus—its inhabitants and former discoveries. The 
nations and sovereigns sending out expeditions of discovery. 
The more important discoverers and their discoveties. The 
claims afterwards founded uron these discoveries. 

7. Literature—Washington Irving, sketch of life and 
name of works. Read one work written by him (“ Sketch 
Book,”) or if not attainable, read as_ many selections from 
his works as possible, in the higher School Readers. 

8. Civil Government—School district, town, county. 

9. Education—Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
DeGraff's School Room Guide, Jshonnot’s Principles and 
Practice of Teaching, Education by Herbert Spencer. 

It is expected that each teacher who wishes to work 
upon this plan for home study will devote about one hour 
daily to faithful study, and will gain, curing the three 
months, as far as possible, an accurate and cumprehen- 
sive knowleage of the topics embraced in the above 


program. 








LETTERS. 


The Tsacuer's Instrrurs is just received; It is good, 
strong, and well worthy of the patronage of all earnest, 
wide-awake teacheis. Success, Mr. Editor. 

W. H. Tucker, Supt. 








I would write a few words of cheer to you. I am 
pleased beyond expression with my Instrrure. It is a 
live paper. To you and all your noble co-workers in the 
cause of education I would say, “God speed.” It is 
hard to move the great mass of sluggish humanity on tu 
better things, but there isa movement. ‘The world is 
moving on,” and the noble men and women who have 
their shoulders to the wheel will receive their reward— 
if not in time, then in eternity. Eimer E. Carey. 





Oftentimes, when I receive my ever welcome Journat. 
I feel reproved that I have not, stuceI came here, written 
a word for its columns. By writing for it I feel that I 
have done something for a paper from which I have re- 
ceived so many useful items of knowledge. I have been 
trying to awaken my teachers to the iinportance of taking 
and reading an educational paper, but they are slow to 


{get out of the ruts. Some of them think they know 


enough to teach without any instruction from any source, 
and some of them are indifferent. Our schools are very | Experien 


backward, and our teachers ch ethawent aa 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
\ Real Education, 


The debt the world owes to George Combe will never 
be repaid. At every step we come across men who have 
been aroused by him, and who, like him, undertook to 
remedy the troubles .brought in the world by ignorance. 
In Education for March there is an excellent article that 
expounds the method of a genuine teacher, Mr. W. M. 
Williams, who, under the inspiration derived from Mr. 
Combe, decided in 1848 to open a school for the neglected 
in Edinburgh. 

“ Asin all good teaching, continual advantage was taken 
of eye and ear and the senses generally, by the use of 
diagrams, the blackboard, and like appliances; by cultivat- 
ing an intellectual, energizing style of questions; and by 
similar arts, which are now the common-places of all true 
education. But other things were done to increase the 
intellectual life of the school and to make the trairing more 
real and true. The teacher not only questioned the child- 
ren, as is the custom in all schools, but he allowed the 
children themselves also to question him! During the 
progress of a lesson, any child could stand up and put a 
difficulty he had, or ask a question on some point in hand ; 
and this was encouraged by the teacher, as a valuable 
means of insight into the minds of his pupils, and an im- 
portant contribution to the success of the lesson. The 
children were also solicited to add to the information 
given, by mentioning illustrative facts that had come under 
their own observation. In this way a lesson there had the 
appearance of an active, earnest conversation on a special 
subject, between teacher and pupils, gaided by the master 
mind. 

“To rouse them still further to self-observation and reflec- 
tion, the children were asked to hand in, every mcrning, 
questions in writing on ar.ything they had seen and wished 
information about ; and these queries were made the sub- 
jects ofafter lessons, and became an important means of 








") getting at the difficulties, needs and wisbes of the children, 


all the more valuable and educativs that they were the 
outcome of self-sustained intellectual activity. 

“In the same direction, what most teachers would 
consider a very bazardous experiment for magisterial 
dignity and prestige, the pupil-teachers and monitors were 
accustomed to give what are now known in normal 
schools as criticism lessons, during which their fellow- 
teachers and the pupils noted errors committed, and after- 
wards mentioned them, with suggestions towards improve- 
ment, the teacher for the time replying to the critics; and, 
wonderful to tell, the head master submitted himself to the 
same ordeal from his pupils! This delicate piece of work, 
fraught with great good when skillfally conducted, would 
seem to have succeeded very well, both intellectually and 
morally. The acuteness shown by the children at these 
times is said to have been remarkable. By thus submitting 
teachers and pupils to the same tribunal of free discussion, 
a practical demonstration of the natural supremacy of truth 
and justice was afforded, the final appeal being made to 
the authority of these alone, The position of a teacher 
naturaily tends to introduce a disposition to dogmatize, 
the counteraction of which is of the utmost importance. 
By these periodical criticisms from their own pupils, they 
are made conscious of their imperfections, and are contin- 
ually reminded that neither their pride nor their position 
can give them any real superiority over their pupils, but 
that their authority must be based on superior attainments 
and moral energy alone. Many may at first suppose, that 
by allow'ny such liberty to the children, the authority 
of the teacher will become subverted or diminished ; for it 
is often laid down asa sort of schoolmaster’s axiom, that 
the teacher must always conceal his ignorance and natural 
detects from his pupils, and it is often a common practice, 
with even good teachers. to evade questions which they 
cannot answer, and have recourse to many other artifices 
in order to lead the pupils to form'an exaggerated estimate 
of their attainments. The promoters and teachers of this 
school believed this to be 9 serious and demoralizing error, 
and the teacher has, from the commencement, scrupulously 
acted upon the opposite principle, by candidly confessing 
his ignorance whenever @ question was put to him that he 
was unable to answer; or whenever he ventured an ex- 
planation which was at all doubtful, the doubt was dis- 
tinctly and carefully stated, and the explanation offered not 
as a sufficient one, bat as sceatitbatetdiane thamespoct 
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With the exception of the ari'hmetical tables. no lessens 
were set to the children to learn by rot-. Whenever reler- 
ences or theories vere involved, they were submitted to 
severe examination, the teacher suggesting difficulties and 
apparent objections, and requiring the pupils to do the 
same. In general, his objec: was to lead rather than carry 
them through a subject, by supplying, or i! possible draw- 
ing from themselves, such suggestions and facts as might 
direct their minds to investigate, and find their own con- 
clusions, rather than to remain mere pass:ve and sabmis- 
sive recipients of the statements of the teacher; the ob‘ect 
being that the children might acquire habits of investiga- 
tion, and an indep ndence and energy of intellect which 
would induce them to continue through life the pursuit of 
knowledze as their most valued recreation. 

“Let us only note the effects of such intellectual instruc- 
tion and training on the children; and remember what 
the most of these were,—rough Arabs, drawn from one of 
the lowest parts of Edinburgh. Their whole character 
was awakened and vivified and the change was decidedly 
visible in the countenances and general bearing o: the 
ctildren. This change was a matter of continual remark 
by the more frequent visitors to the school, who observed 
that the coarseness and vulgarity of aspect of some of the 
children, and the heaviness and dullness of others, rapidly 
changed to an expression of comparative refinement and 
and intelligence ; and this led many strangers to suppose 
that they belonged to a higher class in society than was 
really the case. Is it any wonder that it was so? But 
what of the higher element in all school life, the moral 
training of such children? That was equally, if not more 
satisfactory. Moral training, we are told, was always 
maintained as the paramount object of the school. 

“The moral training, in short, was based on the principle 
that the mere teaching of moral precepts is not sufficient, but 
that the young must be trained to carry them out into 
practice. 

“The desire was so to regulate the conduct of the children 
that what they were tanght in the lessons might at once 
and habitually be carried out in their intercourse with each 
other. Moral delinquencies, for instance, were tried bya 
Jury of the children, the teacher acting as judge. These 
trials were so condacted as to form practical moral lessons 
on circumstances which the children could not fail to un- 
derstand ard appreciate, and aid in creating a sound pub- 
lie opinion in the school, the operation of which was not 
confined to the occasion on which the verdict was pro- 
nounced, The offender who thas receives condemnation 
from his own school fellows, feels both its force and juatice 
far more deeply than if the teachers alone pronounced it; 
and the jury themselves, in asserting the supremacy of 
justice, are exerting their own moral powers, and thus 
forearming themselves against the liabilicy to commit simi- 
lar transgressions, 

“The teachers always endeavored to give a moral tone to 
the whole proceedings ef the school, by maintaining a 
scrupulous impart.ality in their treatment of the children, 
by explaining to them the moral grounds on which the 
school discipline was founded, and freely permitting their 
own conduct to be questioned, making the government of 
the school, in fact, as cunstitutional as possible, and alto 
gether based upon reason and the moral sentiments; al- 
ways avoiding the pvsition of irresponsible despotism 
which is assumed vy some school-masiers, and viewed by 
many parents, as essential to school discipline, 

“The school was conducted without any corporal punish- 
ment whatever, though at first, Mr. Williams believing it 
necessary, emp'oyed corporal punishment for a short time, 

“At first, he tells us, considerable difficulties did arise in 
controlling the children, because, from never having been 
accustomed to entertain even the idea of self-control, they 
regarded freedom trom st.ipes as an invitation to anarchy. 
On several occasions, therefore, corporal punishment was 
resorted to, and the immediate result was better order in 
the school. Every time, however, that order and obe- 
dience were thus enforced, the teacher perceived and telt, 
with unequivocal distinctness, that te outward semblance 
of improvement was obtained at the cost of moral sacri- 
fice, both on the part ofthe children and himeelf. The 
enthronement of physical force produced a slavic submis- 
sion in the children, and a degrading influence on the 
teacher. The hush and show of diligence which the pun- 
ishment occasioned could be maintained only by repeating 
the infliction ; and in proportion as it became familiar, its 
restraining power diminished, while its demoralizing in- 
fluence daily acquired strength. This experience led to a 
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ruary to the termination of the session at the end of July, 
1850. The school reopened in the end of August, ani in 
September there was an influx of new pupils, most of whom 
had been accustomed to yield obedience only to blows. 
Considerable disorder consequently ensued, and on one 
eccasion it had reached to such a height that four of the 
boys were sentenced to receivetwo “palmies” each, 
(stripes on the hand). Among these was one boy who 
had been a considerable time at the school, but who had 
proved almost unmarageable, owing chiefly to his very 
remarkable deficiency of cautiousness. He was intelligent, 
and endowed with about a medium development of the 
moral sentiments, and much adhesiveness. He was 
strongly attached to the school and to the teache, but he 
disturbed all discipline by playing grotesque antics, making 
queer noises, and giving absurd though sometimes witty 
answers to the questions put to the other children. All 
this was attributable mainly to an utter disregard of the 
consequences of his own actions, either to himself or 
others. On the occasion referred to he was one of the prio- 
cipal offenders When it came to his turn to receive the 
* palmies,”” he, to the surprise of the teacher, began to 
ery most bitterly, imploring, with the greatest earnestness, 
that he might not be punished. “No, no, no, maister; 
dinna, dinna lick me, maister; no, no, no, maister, I'm no 
sae bad as that.” He repeated the expressions again and 
again, in tones of positive anguish, to the great perplexity 
of the teacher, for it was quiie clear that the fear of physi- 
cal pain was not the cause of his distress. He had seen 
that the punishment inflicted on the other boys was siight, 
and his own careless indifference two pain is most remark- 
able; so much so, that he often comes to school bruised 
and bleeding in consequence of his utter recklessness in 
play, and he seemed to regard the floggings he received at 
home as a sort of customary excitement. It was clear 
that the pain he manifested on this occasion was purely 
moral; that the tie which bound him to his teacher—who 
was perhaps the only person who had ever attempted to 
govern him by a really moral influence—was in danger of 
being broken, and that, in his own estimation, he was ex- 
posed by the punishment to a miserable degradation. 

The teacher felt that the degradation was by no means 
limited to the boy, but that the larger share of it was his 
own ; and although compelled to inflict the punishment in 
this instance (the boy having been sentenced with the rest 
who had already suffered the infliction) he determined never 
again to have recourse to this most painful remedy for 
insubordination. 

This resolution was confirmed by the general tone which 
pervaded the school for a day or two after the event, for 
although the punishment was not inflicted in preserce of 
the rest of the pupils, they knew that it was going on; 
and when the teacher returned among them they were 
certainly much more quiet and orderly, but it was a gloomy 
and sullen quietness,—the suverior minds seemed instine- 
tively oppressed with a feeling that they were to be gov- 
erned by a degrading influence, while the inferior sulkily 
obeyed, merely because they were afraid to do otherwise. 

Another principle in the moral government of the echool 
was the strict exclusion of all appeals to emulation, or, as 
the school expressed it, to Love of Approbatior, by place- 
taking, prizes and the like; both managers and teachers 
being strenuously opposed to its influences and impulses, 
which were viewed as high treason in moral training. 

The scnool was given up from various causes, which 
could not be overcome at the time. The excellent head 
master obtained a better appointment; one of the chief 
managers died ; the founder, George Combe, fell into deli- 
cate health and had to live much abroad; and no proper 
teacher could be found, though caretully sought for. The 
school was a thorough success throughout its teo brief 
history of six years. y, 


Corporal Punishment, 


Thomas Hunter, formerly principal of No. 35, now 
President of the Normal College says: “In my succes- 
sion to the principalship of No, 35, I inherited the rod 
precisely as a king inherits his father’s sceptre. I wielded 
my baton of power for rears, without a thougl:t that there 
was anything improper in it, until one day I whipped 
two boys whom I discovered, five minutes afterwards, to 
have been innocent. No words can paint the grief and 
vexation I felt. I asked the boys to inflict the same 
amount ef punishment on me; but they refused. I 
then told them I would remit the p2nishment the next 








time they deserved it nested 0 
I had done the boys great wrong. It was of little use my 





eaying I meant it for their good; I thought I was right at 
the time, etc, I kept repeating—a b'ow inflicted cannot 
bbe recalled. If I had given ten, twenty, filty demerits, I 
could have remedied the injustice or mistake in a moment. 
Well, this made me so cautious that sometimes for a 
whole month I did not use the rod at all. The sub- 
ordinate teachers found me so particular in investigat- 
ing and demandirg the most ‘direct demonstration of 
guilt that many of them ceased to report for punish 

ment. They were thus thrown on their own resources, 
I observe these classes; I examined them, and discovered 
that they were the best classes in school. In short, I came 
to measure the success or non-success of a teacher by the 
amount of corporal punishment inflicted. The best teachers 
had rone; the worst had the most. At last the rod was 
limited to the sustaining of new teachers. My new 
teachers were trained last May. I will oppose, here- 
after, the appointment of all teachers who cannot succeed 
in discipline without the rod. Fifty immortal beings must 
tot be brutalized to make one teacher succeed as a dis- 
ciplinarian. My echocl has averaged 876 for the past 
year. It has now a daily attendance of 1,000 boys. The 
classes contain youths trom 14 to 21 years of age. The 
order and effectiveness of the school are much superior to the 
same when corporal punishment was used. But, above ail, 
the ‘esprit du corps’ is infinitely higher. I might go on 
and expatiate upon this subject con amore; but it wil} 
suffice to state that I could not be paid to take charge of 
a school in which I was obliged to use the rod. Itis a 
relic of medieval barbarism, when study was a penance, and 
a student an ascetic. It has been abolished in the army 
and navy. It must be ultimately abolished in schools, . . 
Since the abolition of corporal punishment, which was 
purely voluntary on my part, the attendance has increased 
and the grade of scholars!ip advanced; the moral standard 
of the pupils has become higher aod the views of the 
teachers more liberal and enlarged. By removing the 
rod, fear, the father ot falsehood, disappears, and a nobler 
and manlier spirit is created throughout the whole school. 
A sense of honor is cultivated among the pupils; and the 
teachers, thrown upon their own resources, quickly acquire 
the tact and discretion, the judgment and self-command, 
necessary to enable them to govern with ease and effect. 
Thus, instead of :uling as the Russians do in Poland, by 
sheer force of terror, the scholars are instructed to goverp 
themselves; and order, instead of proceeding from the 
teacher, flows in nure and healthy currents from within 
their own minds. J am amazed upon reflection, that I ever 
degraded my pupils, myself, and my calling, by raising my 
arm to strike a child into whose nostrils God had breathed 
the breadth of life; in whose mind and heart be had 
planted faculties and feelings susceptible to the slightest 
touch of kindness. Every blow inflicted was a public im- 
peachment ot my fitness for the position to which 1 bad 
been called. Experience teaches that even the} lowest of 
humanity are not utterly depraved, and that the better 
and holier feelings of hamsan natare, partacularly in the 
young, are not dead, but dormant. The rod kills; kind- 
ness awakens corresponding feelings; and what duty in 
life can be more exalted than to take charge of these poor, 
ignorant, neglected waifs of society, and teach them ‘the 
difference between right and wrong, to love the ‘one and 
to hate the other? It is impossib'e to whip them into a 
sense of duty. They must be kindly led into the beautiful 
paths of righteousness. The mean and the cowardly may 
appear reformed while the rod is suspended ‘in terrorem, 
over them; but remove it—and it must be removed sooner 
or latier, and behold the liars, the cheats, the swindlers, 
and the pest of society! But nine out of ten boys are 
neither mean nor cowardly; they are high-spirited and 
courageous; and whipping for acts merely mischievous, 
for failure to recite correctly, or to maintain discipline, is 
ruinous in the extreme, arousing evil passions and all that 
is desperate and wicked in human nature. One simple 
fact influenced me more than all else to abandon corporal 
penishment ; namely, able and experienced teachers never 
required the aid of the rod, while inefficient and appren 
tice teachers could not maintain good discipline without 
it. Why, I have often asked myself, punish boys for the 
shortcomings of their instrectors? It is right? It is just? 
Certainly not, was the invitable reply. Many time | 
felt that the teacher was more to blame than the scholar. 
The substitution of a moral suasion for corporal punish- 
ment has produced even better results upon the children 
the poor and ignorant than upon the ebildren of the ri 
and educated; for the contrast between the kicking 

ouffing at home, and the gentic kindness and uniform 
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cipline at school, exerts the most beneficial influence upon 
their mind and hearts. His father beats him in anger, and 
the child sees and remembers it; for a similar offence, his 
teacher, firmly, kindly, and gently reproves him, appealing 
to his reason and his feelings. Does the boy not realize 
the difference? He would be lower in the scale of animals 
than a dog or a horse if he did not. The very fact that 
all these physical punishments at home have failed to make 
good boys, but on the contrary have made them so bad 
that teachers are obliged to resort to similar means to keep 
them in subordination in school, destroys the argument in 
favor of corporal punishment most completely. They 


have been whipped by their parents, and they are bad; 
therefore we must whip them at school to make them 
good. A most lame and impotent conclusion.” 





Art Education in England. 


V The Director of the Soath Kensington Museum says; 
“That in 1855 there were 40,000 students receiving in- 
struction through the Science and Art Departments. Ip 
1867, this number had risen to 100,000, and in 1878 he 
thought the number had advanced to 600,000. We can- 
not imagine this extensive development going on without 
its producing @ correspondingly good effect upon the in- 
telligence of the nation at large, and especially upon our 
industrial position among the nations of Europe. The 
great problem we, as a nation, have now before us is, 
whether, in the face of the rapid development of the in- 
dustrial resources of other countries, we shall be able, or 
how we shall best be able, to maintain the industrial 
‘supremacy which we*have already reached. The posi- 
tion was attained through certain natural advantages, and 
gave us a start over the nations ot Europe; but those other 
nations have learnei from us, and in the application of in- 
dustrial knowledge they are now running us hard, Not. 
only are the old ocuntries, like France, ranning us hard in 
the race, and sometimes beating us. But we have now to 
face a young competitor, the United States of America, 
where, in the construction ot machinery and in the pro- 
duct, of manufactures generally, they are pressing ue 
closely. Now I think we must all admit there are 
certain qualities whicn the British nation has always pos- 
sessed to the fullest extent. It has always been possessed 
of energy, industry and strength, but in this race of com- 
mercial enterprise successful competition is not to be 
gained by energy alone. It is not a rivalry in which the 
race is only to the swift.and the battle only to the strony. 
Other qualities beside energy are required, such as taste 
in designing and skill in carrying out; and the nation 
which shows the grettest amount of ability in the applica 
tion of these cther qualities is likely to surpass its com- 
petitors, Lord Oarnarvon put the matter very pithily a 
short time since when he’said: ‘“ Knowledge of art means 
success in trade.” 

A thoughttul reflection will convince us that art enters 
into everything which is made by man, and can be made 
the subject of commerce. If we decide to erect}.a house, 
we know it must be built in some style, and it becomes a 
question with us whether it shall be in good or bad style, 
And so in regard to the farniture we put into our houses, 
and the decorations with which we adoru them, I sup- 
pose if any one twenty years ago spoke of art, it would 
then be assumed he was reterring to a picture or a statue. 
Now we are better instructed. We know a table or chair 
can be embellished and made more comfortable and con- 
venient for use by the introduction of artin the manufac- 
ture. The fact is, people will not buy ugly things, or if 
they are compelled to by circumstances, they prefer beauti- 
tul things.” 

The importanee of art education is discussed abroad 
much more earnestly than here. 


Defects to be Remedied. 

Abbot Kinney says many very true things here ;—“ The 
foundation of a useful life are a good character, industry 
and intelligence, with good health. It is bad, to have 
children imwurea in buildings more or less over-crowded 
and generally ill ventilated ; and to he obliged to study at 
home to keep up with their classes, and thus necessitating 
still more indoor life. So the child grows up, ite physique 
formed to a sendentary life in ‘crowded class rooms, with 
heavy nerve presure, As a résult, there’ is a. marked 
tendency on the part of Americans toward sedentary 
pursuits and city life, no matier how 
Gen. Armstrong, of the Hampton 
says that he could not, find 








blacksmith in’ the State of Connecticut, although the 
wages of the trade were at the time exceptionally h'gh. 
A commercial house in Baltimore adyertised tor a boy, 
salary $250 per annum, and received three hundred and 
sixty-nine replies, some of them from persons of 
evident culture. One frequently hears of the arrest of 
some vagrant, who knows Latin and Greek, or Hebrew, 
but one rarely hears of a carpenter, or bricklayer, ora 
shoemaker as being arrested. The criminals are almost 
all without a trade. 

“Indirectly, perhaps it may, but none the less is it true 
that children at school learn to avoid manual labor and 
this is a very bad result for by this the bulk of them must 
live. They come out with a disinclination to manual and 
farm labor, created by too much indoor life and too much 
menial strain, Again they come out with a ‘rote educa- 
tion and know practically nothing of the subjects which 
they have studied. When these young people came out 
of our schools to go into the battle of Ife they come 
out innocent of any knowledge which will either make 
them happy, useful, or even enable them to earn their 
daily bread. He knows nothing of the principles of a 
successful life. His real education has al! to be com- 
menced; most of his habits, tastes, and ideas of life must 
be unlearned, and he recommences at the A B C when he 
has finished (?) his education. 

“So, too, the young woman comes out of her seminary 
with no idea of practical life, no knowledge of the laws of 
health, no just idea of the responsibiiities that await her. 
The pains, the penalties and duties of womanhood are 
in a book still to be opened. When she is married, the 
curtain rises on real life. She finds that it is not the 
romance that she has dreamed. She, too, must recom- 
meuce her education, end that nder the most adverse 
circumstances, Delicate, from the hot-bed of an artificial 
schooling, unpractical in her ideas, ignorant of the care of 
children or domestic economy or any other thing of use, 
she is, alas! too apt to become unhappy and worn down 
by work which is necessary, but beyond her poor strength, 
and harder from her lack of interest in it, and still harder 
because she knows not how to do it right.” 


The Sun. 


The condition of the sun is sttracting marked attention 
again. The Providence Journal savs: The great fire-ball 
is in intense commotion. His surface is seamed and 
scarred in every direction, with black spots that indicate 
the disturbing elements at work in his chaotic mass. Qc- 
casionally, for a day or two, the blemishes disappear, 
and the glorious king of day shows a face like a shisld of 
glowing gold. Bvt the aspect quickly changes; spots 
come rushing in all directions.and assuming all forms. 
They appear singly and in pairs, and again in groups 
and rows... Immense groups break up into small ones 
and small.ones unite to form great chasms, into which 
half a dozen worlds might be dropped and there would 
still be room for more, Sometimes the spots are visible 
to the naked eye, and at that time a good opera giass or a 
spy glass will make them easily perceptible. Hundreds 
of observers all over the world watch the sun's tace every 
clear day, and keep a record of the number of spots, their 
size, and the direction in which they move, for as the sun 
turns on his axis they turn with him, some of them re- 
maining for months without much change, some taking on 
pew forms and some disappearing entirely. Very little is 
known of this mysterious sun or the spots that are visible 
more than ninetv millions of miles away. 

Once in about eleven years the sun takes on his present 
sun-spot phase, and we are approaching the maximum of 
disturbance. Noone knows the cause. Some_ believe 
that it is planetary attraction, some that it is the fall ot 
great masses of meteoric matter, and some that it is the 
result of internal commotion and the rush upward of 
gaseous explosions in comparison with which our fiercest 
volcanic eruptions are but the flicker of a flame, Be- 
sides the sun-spot agitation, the gaseous outbursts are 
marked and vivid. The tongues of flame or rosy pro- 
tuberanees are darting forth in all direchons and bearing 
their testimouy to the solar commotion. Mr, Trouvelot, 
of Cambridge, who makes daily observation of the sun’s 
chromosphere, gives a graphic description of a remarkable 
solar protuberance that he witnessed on the 16th of No- 
vember, When first seen it was large and © 
tary | extending upward from the sun about a bundred thddsand 
miles, Three or four houts alter it had developed ‘into 

‘far Out into + 
where it could ‘not’ 








perceived. As nearly as it could be measured, it reached 
a height of over a quarter of the sun’s diameter, or about 
two hundred and thirty-five thousand miles. Such a pro- 
tuberance hurled upward from the earth would almost 
reach the moon! Two hours alter, the whole structure 
had collapsed, and was only about eighteen thousand miles 
high. Observations like tais give‘an idea of the mighty 
forces at work in the solar orb, and make observcrs long 
for the time when a satisfactory solution may be found 
for this mysterious perivdical solar disturbance, so in- 
timately connected with the meteorological condition of 
the earth. 





No Rum Shop Necessary. 


Examinations of such places as Saltaire and Bessbrook, 
in Great Britain, and St. Johnsbury, Vt., and Vineland, 
N. J., show us that people can enjoy themselves without 
rum shops, The inhabitants of Edwards County, Ill, do 
not support any temperance lecturers or spend their time 
in talking about temperance. They decided twenty-five 
years ago that no liquor should be sold in the county, and 
since that day they bave sent but one person to the peni- 
tentiary, and he committed a crime while drunk with 
whiskey procured in an adjoining county. They sup- 
port but two or three paupers, and their jail is empty 
most of the time. The taxes are 32 per cent. lower than 
the adjoining counties; and their terms of court occupy 
three days in the year, while their tax-rolls show that 
they return more property than any other county in tre 
State of equal population. This is a case where the 
minority cannot complain of any invasion of private 
right, for the people are unanimously opposed to license 
under any circumstances. Families seek the locality as a 
good place to bring up their children. When confronted 
with the statistics of this model county, even old topers 
admit there is something in it. 





Russia.—On Sunday March 13, as Alexander II the 
Emperor, was returning to the pzlace, two bombs were 
thrown, the first wounded him slightly over the eye, and 
he descended from his carriage; the next shattered his 
legs fearfully.and he soon died. His sen the Czarevitch 
succeeds him with the title of Alexander III. This assas- 
sination was in a certain sense to be expected. Russia is 
the only European county besides Turkey without a con- 
stitution. Hence, there is no security for life, liberty or 
property. Without trial persons are liable at any moment 
to be imprisoned in a dungeon, beaten with the. knout or 
transported to Siberia. The condition of things in other 
countries has been widely disseminated and a sullen spirit 
of discontent created. The Nihilist faction represents 
that portion of the inhabitants who would go to the 
extreme of abolishing everything and starting anew; to 
this body of wild fanatical men and women this murder 
must be credited. A‘exander the II knew of the dread- 
ful discontent, but refused the remedy. He sought to 
court the popularity of the people by the emancipation of 
the serfs—an act which places him beside Lincoln among 
the liberators of history. The very class whom he has 
freed has engendered enemies who have made his reign 
unhappy and who finally have taken his life, He under- 
took to stamp out nihilism, but did not succeed. What 
have all the military trials done? What nas been accom- 
plished by executions and the wholesale sending of exiles 
to Siberia? What has Loris Melikoff, with unlimited 
powers and appareuatly liberal sentiments, effected in 
St. Petersburg itself? The device of sitting upon. the 
safety valve has led once more to the inevitable result 
The new Emperor has now an opportunity, of making 
a fresh departure and moving on new lines. If he wishes 
to confront with any reasonable confidence of success the 
problems that await him, he niust employ some better and 
more serviceable weapons than the prison and the gallows. 
That his father tried. The new Emperor of Russia must, 
to secure the stability of his throne, look beyond the con- 
piracies and assassinations of the moment and give his 
people beneficent and broad measures of reform. There 
is a Russia, oppressed, cramped, held by the sword, but no 
liberty of thought, no opportunity for advancement, no de- 
velopment, no growth—a vast, barbaric Russia, which 
with many of the highest elements of national strength, 
continues in the nineteénth century the worst form of the 
Civilization of the middle Ages. If the new Emperor will 
learn wisdom trom this ghastly tragedy Pht, it will 
5 Yoke ee pte par ge well,{indeed for 
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Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, 


This firm was founded by Mr. Mark H. Newman, who 
came to New York, in 1828, Among’ his first publica- 
tions was “ Porter's Rhetorical Reader,” a book that was 
very popular in its day and one that is remembered 
affectionately by a vast number of this generation. He 
was joined in 1846 by Mr. Henry Ivison, who had built 
up @ fine book business in Auburn, N. Y. In 1856, 
(Mr.- Newman having died in 1853,) Mr. H. F. 
Phinney, who had been actively engaged in publishing 
in Gooperstown, N. Y., become a member of the firm. 
In 1864, Mr. Birdseye Blakeman, Mr. Augustus O. Tavlor, 
and Mr. David B. Ivison joined it; in 1870, Mr. Phinney 
withdrew and Mr. William N. Crane became a partner. 
This firm has concentrated its attention upon text-books; 
they have rarely published any book that was not to be 
used by a teacher or pupil, hence a brief sketch of their 
work will be interesting. The enterprise of our school- 
book publishers is something quite remarkable; they 
perceive that only good school-books caz be sold; hence 
they use every effort to obtain such and put them torth 
in the most substantial and attractive form. All of this is 
advantageous io the schools—for they witLout any efforts 
of their own are furnished with excellent text-books in 
every department of knowledge. 

SANDERS’ READERS. 

The writer of a good school-book deserves special honor, 
for he performs a work that powerlully benefits the ten 
der minds of young children, generation after generation. 
Long after he is ceases to write, h's inflaence will be felt. 
No one has labored, we believe, more efficiently, in this 
direction than Onartes W. Sanpers. His Spellers and 
Readers have acquired a national reputation and have been 
more extensively used than any other series, Hundreds 
of thousands of copies are sold each year; and although 
taany other series have been published since he prepared 
this, there is no diminution to its popularity. The firs: 
series has been followed by another by the same author 
entiuled the “Union Series.” The illustrations and make. 
up of this la'ter series shows the change that has taken 
place in thirty years, in the idea of a school-book ; they are 
now made as good as it is possible to make them ; at least 
this series has no expense spared in its preparation. We 
find upon examinaticn several well-marked features. 
They are well fitted for the specifie: purpose of teach- 
ing reading, the meaning of words is carefully explained ; 
exercises have been selected to educate expressicn; in 
teresting instruction as well, fine literary selections pre- 
sented to the pupil accomcanied by biographical and 
literary notes. The Readers and Spellers and Charts 
together form a most valuable series; a fitting work for a 
man like Mr, Sanders, whose mind ran naturally to educa- 
tional work. 

This series just reterred to have been followed by still 
another; this is entitled the “ New Graded Readers,” 
They have been compited by several eminent. educators 
in conjunction with Mr, Sanders, and expand the excel- 
lent features embraced in his plan. 

ROBINSON'S MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 

Professor Horatio N. Robinson, was one of the most 
expert mathematicians this covntry has produced. He 
delighted to find, by some device, a short road to the 
answer, and his ingenuity has attracted a great deal of 
admiration. His first publication was an algebra and it 
became popular at once. He followed this with an as- 
tronony im which similar expedients appeared for solving 
intricate problems. The Geometry and Trigonometry had 
the same features, but never had the popularity of the 
others just named. All of these volumes have been re- 
written by other hands and new books added until the 
series now numbers‘about twenty-three volumes, not in- 
cluding keys to the various treatises, The Jatest written 
is a “Shorter Course” comprising a “Complete” and 
“First Book in Arithmetic,” by Daniel W. Fish. This 
series seems to possess every excellence that can be 
devised, tor such a text-book. The “Complete Arith- 
metic” is bound in two volumes or one as may be desired. 


THE SPENCERIAN SYSTEM OF WRITING. 

Upon entering the rooms the visitor is struck with a 
large picture of the Declaration of Independence. In the 
center is the well-known group—Hancock in the chair 
and the committee presetting the “ Declaration” as their 
report; on the margin afe six pictures, one of which is a 
five likeness of Washington, another the famous “ Inde- 
pendence Hall,” im Philadelphia; the whole is surrounded 





of art. This, one is surprised to learn, was executed 
wholly with a pen by Lyman P. Spencer. There are 
several others pen pictures of like character, one by 
Henry ©. Spencer, another by Platt R. Spencer, ete. 
The name of Spencer has become famous by reason of the 
work of Platt RK. Spencer, the founder of the “Spencerian 
System.” His name deserves to be held in perpetual re- 
membrance as a public benefactor ; for he certainly made 
ten good writers where but one existed before. The gist 
of his discovery lay in a classification of the elements of 
which the letters are composed. Thusgis an a with the 
addition of an inverted J, etc., etc. The story of the dis- 
covery and development of the system has been written 
and is most interesting reading. The system is used ex- 
tensively in the Normal Schools and Business Colleges as 
well as in the common schools of the country. 

BOTANY, GEOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, ETO. 

One of the most noted names among authors is that of 
Professor Gray, ot Harvard University; the work of this- 
indefatigable student has won for America some of its 
brightest honors. “ How Plants Behave” is the title of a 
little gem for young people; it is full of interest, telling 
numerous curious things about plants. A feature apparent 
in this book is found in all of his works, viz:—the presen- 
tatiou of the highest science, the most scholarly ideas in a 
plain and comprehensible form; hence scientific minds 
admire his writings as well as children. “How Plants 
Grow” is an introduction to Botany, followed by a 
popular flora; “School and Field Book of Botany” 
“Manual of Botany” and the “ New Structural,” are very 
popular and comprehensive works, 

Scarcely less noted is the name of Prof. James D. Dana, 
ut Yale College. His “Geological Story Briefly Told” is 
a brief and picturesque condensation of our scientific know!l- 
edge of the formation of the earth. His great work, how- 
ever, in his “ Manual of Geology,” which treats ot the 
principles of the science and illustrates them by drawings 
of America specimens. We cannot think it pcssidle to 
make a more complete volume on this subject. This is, 
however, for advanced students; for schools he has pre- 
pared his “ Text-Book of Geology,” wich is an abridg- 
ment of the “ Manual.” 

David A. Wells, widely known as a man of large prac- 
tical science, is the author of two treatises, one on Ohem- 
isrty and one on Natural Philosophy, that have deservedly 
attracted a good dea! of attention; both are well written 
volumes; the statements are made in clear and explicit 
language, and the important matters are separated from 
those that are less so by being in different type. The 
latter has been recently revised and now appears in a 
beautiful dress and is thoroughly up with the times, 

PROFESSOR SWINTON. 

This author began life asa teacher, but is best known 
from his literary productions which are quite numerous, 
He has evidently a marked passion for History ; his powers 
of vivid description are not surpassed by any living au- 
thor. While holding the chair of English literature in the 
University of Calitornia he brought torth his first text- 
book—a “Condensed History of the United States,” 
One peculiarity of this volume has been followed by many 
other writers with much benefit to the pupil. It consists 
in placing the main facts in paragraphs and the substance 
as a title; in this way the gist of a paragraph would be 
easily comprehended. He also introduced the system of 
topical reviews, a statement of facts without rhetorical 
coloring or profusion of words as had too often been the 
case with writers. His “Outlines of the World's His- 
tory” has all these merits, and it also attempted to give 
the learner an insight into the life of the people, and not 
to fasten in his memory solely an account of sieges and 
battles. Besides these he has written three books on the 
English language—a “ Word Boox,” “Word Analysis,” 
and “ Word Primer”—zll pertaining to words. Next he 
wrote a “Language Primer,” a “ Language Lessons,” 
“School Composition” and a “ Progressive Grammar.” 
This series has had a remarkable popularity because the 
tendency of education is towards language at the present 
time ; as aids in this direction, these volumes are not sur- 


After these had been put to press he began the prepara- 
tion of a series of geographical works. The plan on which 
they were laid oat may be briefly stated. To present 
first a number of lessons on places, very much as object 
lessons on objects are taught. Oertain conclusions are 
teached, and these are to be committed to memory. 
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to be learned “ by heart.” In the advanced course are 
lessons are used to introduce topics relating to the size, 
shape and motions of the earth, the latitude, longitude, 
climate, etc.; then follows statement or conclusion, which 
is to be memorized, the object being to have things un- 
derstvod as weil as learned. No one would be credu- 
lous enough to believe that one-fourth of the pupils who 
recite that “ latitude is distancé east or west from a cer- 
tain meridian,” know what is meant unless the subject is 
carefully illustrated to them. This book secures this illus- - 
trative teaching. Another feature of great importance 
and first adopted by this author, is a special geography 
for each State, in which the cities, products, ete, are de- 
bated with considerable minuteuess. These works required 
five years of preparation and the investment of about 
$100,000 in capital. In fact, a geographical text-book is 
probably the most costly ofall. The maps and illustra- 
tions are necessarily very expressive. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN SERIES. 

The books prepared by Professor Louis Fasquelle have 
had a remarkable popularity; they were abont the first 
that approached the subject gradually, introducing one 
idiom et a time, and analyzing the difficulties, and finally 
helping the student to systematize his knowledge. 

Woodbury’s German Series is on the same plan, and has 
the same merits. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARIES. 

These number nive volumes. The “Common School” 
and “Academic” are very extensively used in the 
schools and the others are found in the places for which 
they are designed. The “ Unabridged” now defives 
114,000 words, and has 3,000 illustrations. It is recom- 
mended by every scholar. For definitions and the pur- 
pose of a dictionary it is the standard; in etymology it is 
full of extensive, varied, and precise"learning ; in pronun- 
ciation and orthography it is followed by the majority of 
the American people. The fame of Noah Webster is al- 
most as great as that or Washington; his contribution to 
the education and enlightment of the couctry has not 
been equalled by any other man. 

DRAWING BOOKS, ETO. 

The subject of drawing inf{schools is attracting increased 
attention year by year. The books prepared by Mr. 
White have been supplemented by a new series for pri- 
mary schools, consisting of a set of twelve cards and draw- 
ing books ; arranged with dots one-fourth of an inch apart 
each way in order to serve as guide points for the learner. 
There is also a series of drawinr books for the Grammar 
Schocis, These have been prepared by Prof, HI. P. 
Smith, late a very successful teacher of drawing in the N. 
Y. Public Schools, We consider this a most important 
movement—both for tne publishers and the schools 

The series of text-books on Grammar by Simon Kerl ; 
on Book keeping by Bryant, Stratton and Packard ; on Civil 
Government by Oalvin Townsend; President Hickock's 
Mental and Moral Science; Loomis’ Music Lessons; a 
large number of Singing Books by W. B, Bradbury, and 
others; Dr. Edwin F. Ha‘field’s Church Hymn Book— 
are books well known to the public. Each fills an impor- 
tant place and is used by thousands, in some cases by 
tens of thousands. 

There are many other authors whose works have been 
introduced to the public by this firm—as President Eliot 
of Harvard College, Prof. Si'liman of Yale, Prof. Mixer of 
the Rochester University, Prof. Storer of the Mass. Ip- 
stitate of Technology, Supt. Kidcle, New York City, area 
few among many well-known names. 

REMARKS. 

The late publications of the firm have been brought out 
without any reference to cost. The paper, illustrations, 
press-work and binding are such as make the pupils of 
these days the possessors of real works of art. 

The exhibition of fine typography in text-books was be- 
gun with Gray's “ How Planis Behave,” and followed by 
others at brief intervals. The latest exhibition has been 
® series of books designed for Suoplementary Readers, 
lately reviewed at length in the Scnoot Journwat. These 
volumes in paper, printing, binding, illustration, and edit- 
ing exhibit every excellence. 

The fir~ send out periodically a sheet entitled the Edu. 
cational Reporter, which is widely known ; though published 
in the interests of the firm, it often has articles of the high- 
est value on educational subjects. This is edited by Mr. 
George RB. Oathcart, also the author of the charming 
“ Literary Reader,” as well as the “Youth's Speaker.” 











This is the method of the “ Elementary Course.” — It dif- 





by a massive and superb frame, and forms » gracetul work ' fers from the ordinary method which required every thi 


Mr. Oathcart has a general oversight of the introduction, 
on “Agevoy” business of the firm, and fortunately has a 
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fine literary taste as well as an extraordinary capacity 
for his department of labor, 
THR BUILDING AND GENERAL OFFICES. 

The building now occupied by the firm is on Broadway, at 

the corner of Eighth Street. It is one of the latest built and 
is admirably adapted for commercial and literary purposes. 
The offices, counting room, sales department, and reception 
quarters for teache-s are on the second floor and are 
elegantly fitted up for the purpose, the elaborate 
cabinet work being of solid mahogany. This last is a 
well known rendevous for educators of this city and 
suburbs. On Saturdays a large number may be found 
here examining text-hooks or pleasantly chatting with each 
other. Here one is apt to meet Mr. Samuel M. Perkins, 
formerly Principal of Public School No, 6, of Brooklyn. 
This gentleman is in immediate charge of the city depart- 
ment and has a ‘leserved popularity. The establishment 
will well repay a visit. Books are estimated by tons in- 
stead of dozens. In July and August, when orders flow 
in most numerously no tight is more animating. The 
important position this firm fills in fmnishimg school- 
books, may then be somewhat estimated. It often re- 
ceives orders in busy times from single firms for 100,- 
000 volumes; it received from a Chicago hovse at one 
time an order for 186,000 volumes, This of course neces- 
sitates large manufacturing facilities; these are on Greene 
Street, and amony them thirty printing presses, several 
of which are Hoe’s magnificent stop cylinder presses. All 
this is soon to be removed to still more entensive premises 
in South Fifth Avenue, erected for the special pur pose. 

Tn the space to which a newspaper article must be 
limited only the salient points can be touched, We have 
been obliged to omit mention of great number of publica- 
tions for want of space. This we regret, for it has been a 
sincere pleasure to walk among the piles of volumes, from 
which the pupils of many of our school-rooms derive ul- { 
mosi their entire education. 











New Hampshire. 
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(From the excellent annual report of Supt. Charles A. Downs we 
present practical and suggestive extracts.) 

Teachers.—Many seem to think that any one who has 

_agood education can teach school; and if the ouly mea- 
sure of a teacher is her ability to govern, and “do all the 
examples in the arithmetic,” then this opinion may be a 
right one. Yetsuch knowledge is but the beginning of 
what is required. Not every graduate, not every fine 
scholar, can succeed in this profession. 

“One science only will one genius fit; 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit,” 

The district-school teacher should have a peculiar and 
far-reaching talent. Her work is with individuals posses- 
sed of different capabilities, having varied tempers and dis- 
positions, One is to be urged forward, another restrained. 
In general, ifa child is treated with kindness, and taught 
to respect himself, there will be no difficulty in govern- 
ment. The teacher must reach the heart of the pupil, and 
know what chord to touch; and very few, whatever may 
be their literary attainments, who teach merely to bridge 
the period between graduation and marriage, are in any 
wise qualified for this work.—Gro. W. Srone. 


We must pay our teachers more, and make them give 
us more creative work and less mechanical drudgery. We 
want less reliance on books, more on brains, A ‘person 
who is confined to the text book ought never, as a teach- 
er, to enter the school-room. In history and geography 
as well as in mathematics, there 1s need of a clear and dis- 
cerning mind to cull from mere words and phrases the liv- 
ing thoughts and ideas. It is not of great importance to 
know just the moment that Washington was born, or the 
disease he died of: but let the teacher in plain and simple 
language tell the pupil what he did, how he acted, and 
what his influence was on the age in which he lived. Do 
uot cousidet subject as something wonderful and mys- 
terious; bring it upon earth; place it in the school-room 
and talk about it as famil‘arly as you would about your 
neighbors. In all branches awaken a lively and practical 
interest; thea study will be a pleasure—Geo, W. 
Srone. 

Town Boards,—It does not ca'l forlong experience with. 
or deep study into, the wants of our schools to discove 
one great and pres-ing need,—a consolidation of districts, 
Year after year, money is wasted in repairing two houses 
where only one is required; im hiring three. teachers 
when two would do better. 


It is difficult to make a child work, hard at, his books 
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simply by telling him that it is for his good. And in 
schools where one or two pupils make up a class, there is 
not that competition which acts as an incentive to earnest, 
enthusiastic study. 

Then, under skilled teachers, in a properly-furnished 
school-room, the improvement will be sure and rapid ; now, 
in some districts, the pupil hardly brings his mind into 
the right channel before the school-door closes, and, in the 
long vacation, he forgets what he learned in the short 
term. In one district. a school is kept fifleen weeks at an 
expense of $9.08 per scholar; in another, twenty-five 
weeks of schooling 1s obtained at a cost of $3.19 per scholar 
—Gero. W. Sronz. 


The principal source from which comes ‘his great evil is 
the frequent chaning of teachers. Every teacher has a 
different methud of conducting a recitation and of explain- 
ing to a class, and it requires at least half aterm for the 
pupils to become acqnainted with the ways and methods 
of a new teacher, and even a longer time for the teacher 
to learn the ability, disposition, and peculiarities of the 
scholars; hence much valuable time is lost and money 
thrown away.—ANTHOINE. 


Town Schools.—Concentration, in the mechanical world, 
increases power. So in the intellectual world. In some 
half-dozen of our districts there are not scholars enovgh to 
inspire ambition to excel in doing well. If we had fewer 
teachers and larger schools, our money would be more 
wisely used, and our schools raised to a higher grade. One 
town in this State voted the last year to combine three of 
their districts into one. There ene teacher does the work 
of three former ones, and better too. Our town needs to 
go and do likewise, in school-districts.—J. Haut. 


A Defect.—There appears to us one great error in popu- 
lar education which we wish may be more ard more 
shunned. It is the stimulating a vain and selfish ambition 
in the boy and girl to struggle to be at the head of the 
class, to get above som2body, for the praise and show that 
comes of it. This is asad eduvation for the young, for 
this ambition of vanity and selfishness thus aurtured in 
school is apt to grow up to be the motive power of the 
man and woman. This kind of ambition may give tem- 
porary success, but the crop it bears later in life is miser- 
able food to live upon; it grows more and more to be 
dust and ashes. But when tke young mind and heart are 
educated into the love of knowledge for us own sake, or 
as a means to help others, in a way to make one forget 
self, the fruits of such an education grow richer and 
more beautiful the older the man or woman grows.— 
W. W. Coruiss. 


Nearly ahalf century has passed since Pestalozzi pro- 
mulgated the principles which made teaching the order of 
nature and not ofa subject. The prime principle, “ Edu- 
cate the hand,” is of utmost importance, and of practical 
benefit as a factor of school instruction and discipline 
and in business lite—Jcsgrnine E. Jenxins. 


Juvenile Reading.—The old way was to read a few books 
slowly, The best examples of correct composition, as 
well as of pure and eievating sentiment in literature were 
thus left in the memory, to be a power for good and a joy 
forever. In these days, children are submerged in a sea 
of reading. The great mass of it, if not impure or vicious, 
is uiterly profitless to the reader. The best of it is read 
too rapidly and carelessly to be mentally digested. Until 
recently this habit has been confined to the reading out- 
side of the schools, but now it has crept into them. The 
scholars are not to be allowed to use a reader long, for 
fear of gettirg “by heat” the old and standard selcc- 
tions; and so the latest magazines and books are to be 
sarried to them, to stimulate their desire for novelty and 
sensation.—M. P, Hau. 

Training of Teachers.—If between two candidates of 
equal merit, the board sould select one who had attended 
our own normal school, or the excellent ones of neighbor- 
ing States, graluates of the high school, who intend to 
teach, would be induced to spend one or two years in the 


| thorough driil of these institutions. Boards of edveation 


and committees throughout the State can do much to ac 
complish this object, which is essential both to the success 
of that school and to the efficient management of the pub- 
lic school system.—S. A, Bent. 

Text: Book Worship.—There is one fault common to 
most of the teachers, which, if corrected, would aid ma- 
terially in their usefulness. They are confined too closely 





to the text-books. Instead of considering them the foun- 


or, in other words, they teach just what is taught in the 
books, aud no more.—G. M. Kuwicar. ~ 

4 Bad System.—Our present school system presents 
the anomaly of twenty school districts, constituting, as 
it were, so many separate and distinct little republics, 
managed almest exclusively by as many diflerent com- 
mittees, whose fitness for the important duties of the 
office is as various as are the capacities of the different 
individuals of the body politic. Sometimes competent 
teachers are secured, with fair remuceration, and, conse— 
quently, shorter terms ef schovl; but oftener incompetert 
ones, or thore of doubtful capscities, are employed, with 
meager compensation and longer schools. We see no way 
to accomplish this desired end, and bring vur schools under 
one uaiform manayement, except to trust them, exclusive- 
ly, to the care of a town board of education.—H. Kim- 
BALL. 


Instead of devoting the whole time to arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, and the different sciences, consider occasionally 
the different questions of honor, truthfulness, honesty, 
and justice. These corner-stones of character should be 
firmly laid in the public school, Instill into the mind of 
every boy and girl, both by example and precept, those 
principles which combine to form a noble character, and 
in less than a decade crime will decrease and dishonesty 
become unpopalar.—S. H. Porrer. 

Good schools illumine a neighborbood as the sun does 
the earth. Blot out the schools andthe community lives 
in the darkness of an eclipse. Vegetation would sicken 
and die were the sun in a state of perpetual eclipse. So 
a community will grow feeble and worthless for all the 
grand purposes of life if its schools are suffered to pine 
and languish. The more sunlight we have the richer and 
more valuable are the productions of the earth, and the 
more eheerful and healthiul is life itseli—E. C. Ban- 
FIELD. 





Thomas Carlyle. 


Harper & Brothers have just published a volume under 
the title of Reminiscences which contains a memoir of 
Ca-lyle’s wife and father. Carlyle father, James Carlyle, 
was a village mason He had never been more than 
three months at any school, and “all his knowledge of 
boundiess time was derived from his Bible, and what 
the oral memories of old men could give him, or his own 
could gather.” He had known poverty in the shape of 
actual want, and never had one penny which he knew not 
well how he had come by ; he was a maa, singularly free 
from affectation. Though “genuine and coherent,” he 
was owing to an almost total want of education, * but half 
developed.” His heart seemed as if walled in by the 
meagerness of his vocabulary. He had a air of deepost 
gravity, even sternness. This poverty of resources de- 
termined James Carlyle on educating his boy Thomas, 
and from his small, hard-earned funds he sent him to 
the grammar school at Annan, and afterward to the 
Edinburgh University. He did this, indeed, against 
much well-meant counsel, one of the wise men of 
his vil’age having warned him. “Educate a boy and 
he grows up to despise his igrorant parents,” His 
father once told Thomas of this, and edded, “ Thou hast 
not done so, God be thanked for it.” Mrs. Carlyle cied in 
1866, and three years afterward her husband commenced 
a sketch of his wife’s history. Finding the effort too dis- 
tressing, however, he paseed over her letters, with his 
notes and rec llections to Mr. Froude, directing him 
either to destroy them or arranges and polish them 
Mr. Froude, thought that these notes ought to be printed 
in the shape in whieh Mr. Carlyle had left them, and it is 
in this rourh form, merely adjusted into a kind of order, 
that they are given to us in the present volume. 

Mrs. Carlyle’s father, John Welsh, was a physician, 
whose family claimed descent from John Knox's youngest 
daughter and her busband. She seems to have been * 
very lovely and fascinating woman. Afrelative of hers 
said that every man who spoke to her for five minutes felt 
impelled to make her an offer of marriage. Another wo 
had known her said that she was “the most beautiful, 
sterry-looking creature that could be imagined, with s 
peculiar grace of manner and motion that was more 
charming than beauty.” She was a good musician, and 
her voice was clear, full of subtle intonation, and capable 
ot great variety of expression. She could draw and paint, 
and was ingenious in all works that required dexterity of 
hand, She was witty, with a gift for narration, luved to 





dation on which to build, they treat them as the structure, 
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power. And finally, her good sense amounted to genius; 
she had a keen incisive faculty of seeing through thingr, 
and hating all that was make believe on pretentious, When 
the world began to admire her husband, she gave a little 
hali-scornful Jangh and said: “They tell me things as if 
they were new that I fcund out years ago.” She resolved 
that her husband should never write for money, but only 
“when he wished it and had a message in heart to his 
deliver:” She determined accordingly that she would 
make whatever moaey he grve he answered for all 
needfal purposes, and she was ever faituful to this re- 
solve. Although before her marriage she had never 
minded househo'd things, she now bent her faculties to 
economical problems, and managed so well that comfort 
was never absent from her house, and no one looking on 
could have guessed whether they were rieh or poor. She 
could do, it seems, everything and anything, from making 
picture frames or trimming a dress to churning butter, 
making bread, kindling fires, cleaning grates, or serub 
bing a floor. At first, on their marriage, they lived in a 
small house at Edinburgh. But her husband's health and 
work needing perfect quiteness an‘! solitude, they went, 
at the end of two years, to live at Craigenputtoch, a lone- 
ly farm house, fourteen miles from the nearest town, and 
even letters only came in once a week. Mr. Carlyle 
was engrossed in the work, but the utter solitude was a 
great strain on his wife's nerves, from which she never 
entirely recovered, though she bore it uncomplainingly 
and even cheerfully for six years. 

In 1884 the Carlyles moved to Lendon, where, in a 
small house at Chelsea, the rest of her life was spent. 
Carlyle writes: “Her arrival I best of all remember. Here 
we spent our two and thirty years of hard battle against 
fate; hard, but not quite unvictorious, when she left me as 
in her car of heaven’s fire. My noble one! I say de- 
liberately, ber part in the stern battle, and except my- 
self none knows how stern, was brighter and braver than 
my own. Thanks, darling, for your shining words and 
acts, which were continual in my eyes, and in no other 
mortal's, Worthless I was your divinity, wrapt in your 
perpetual love o! me, and pride in me, in the defiance of 
all men and things, Oh, was it not beautiful, all this that 
T have lost forever,” 

During all the latter part of her life Mre. Carlyle was a 
confirmed invalid, avd it was during the long racking 
illness which preceded her death, aggravated as it was by 
the concourance of pecuniary straits that Federick the 
Great was finished. A little later, when the end was 
still nearer, he says: “It was a great joy to Mrs. Carlyle, 
in her last days, to know of his election to the Lord Ree. 
torship of the Edinburgh University, and to be present in 
spirit, for she was scarcely to rise again from her bed in 
the house at Chelsea, when he delivered the inaugural ad- 
dress.” It is the reminiscences of Carlyle’s wife and father 
which contribute most of value to the present volume. 





George B. Emerson, 


Y. death ot this eminent educator took place in Boston 
March 4th, in the eighty-fourth of his age. He graduated 
at Harvard College in 1817, His teaching began in one 
of his vacations, 1813-14, and he soon discovered it to be 
his life work, and pursued it for forty years, In 1821 he 
opened the first high school in the country—it was known 
as the “ English Classical School.” About two years after, 
he opened a school for young ladies—both of these in 
Boston. He became known to the teachers of New York 
State through a volume that had a wide circulation—the 
“School and Schoolmaster,” the late Bishop Alonzo Pct- 
te writing the first part. Mr. Emerson took an active 
part in the reforms institated by Horace Mann ; there was 
* large party of teachers in Boston who opposed Mr. 
Mann at every step ; while personally friendly with these 
gentlemen Mr. Emerson saw the coming movement and 
warned them to stand from under. His method of teaching 
mnst be termed the natural method—all good methods are 
of this species. Even in the dark age uf education he be- 





FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


Faithful Hatty. 


By JULIA MANSFIELD. 

“On Saturday last;” so the Dentville Herald had it, 
“an accident occurred at John Griffin's barn. It appears 
that Mr. Williams, the carpenter, was putting up a scaf- 
fold, and had gone up a ladder, and that the scaffold 
gave way. This caused Mr. Williams to fall at least 
fifteen feet, and unfortunately his head struck a beam, 
and he was so injured that he lived but a few hours.” 
‘How quickly this brought distress to the Williams’ 
family! In three days the physician, the undertaker, 
the minister, and many friends had visited the house, 
had borne away the body, and now all was silent. They 
could not realize that they would no longer hear the 
strong step of the father in the passage way, and his 
cheerful voice calling, ‘‘Where’s Baby?" ‘‘ Where's 
Hatty?” ashe opened the door. After a day or two of 
weeping, Mrs. Williams aroused to the fact that she must 
meet the stern reality of providing food, clothing and 
shelter for the family thenceforth. She advised with Mr. 
Thompson, the good minister, and Mr. Seward, the miller, 
and it was decided that she had better try and get work 
in the large paper mill that had been built beside the 
river by Mr. Dent two years before. 

It was lucky they wanted help in the folding-room of 
the mill just then, and so Mrs. Williams was relieved of 
her anxiety about the means of living so long as she 
could work. Hatty was to keep house and take care 
of the baby. 

The mother began work at seven in the morning and 
stopped at six at night, and as the mill was a half mile 
away, she was absent all day, so that Hatty was obliged 
to be a wise and active little house-keeper. 

Nor did she grumble that she was alone so much with 
‘* Baby Henry ;” to wash and dress him, to feed him, to 
put him in the wagon and draw him to a neighbor's and 
get milk, or to draw him to the village, where she could 
purchase meat and vegetables and do errands, or to 
draw him out in the garden when she planted corn and 
potatoes, all these were pleasures for the little girl-mother 
as well as duties. She taught him to walk, to speak, to 
play with play-things, and as he grew older, to read in 
a little book. In fact, there was nothing that Hatty did 
not do for her brother. 

When he was nearly four years old she took him 
to school, and although the teacher said he was 
too young, he was allowed to stay. To the surprise 
of all, he sat still, and quickly learned the ways in which 
the pupils carried on school affairs ; he stood in a class, 
‘*toed the mark,” marched back and forth, and when at 
play, ran as fast, and shouted as loud as the rest. It was 
not long before it was said that ‘Henry Williams will 
make a smart man.” 

In the streets of the village, his bright eye and clean 
face, and erect carriage attracted attention. Hattie was 
fourteen years old, and she was ambitious to have an 
education too. She borrowed books; she studied Latin 
and recited to the minister. She took drawing lessons 
of an invalid lady, who visited Dentville that summer, 
but nothing pleased her so much as to paint with water- 
colors and portraits of her favorite flowers. 

One of her little pieces was bought by a gentleman for 
a dollar ; it had butter-cups, daisies, and clover in it, and 
was well painted for one who had had no skillful instruc- 
tion. From this slight affair an active imagination led 
her to wonder if she might not earn enough to send her 
brother to college. To do this he must learn Latin and 
Greek, and so she set to work with all her might. She 
painted a number of pictures and putting them in a 
portfolio, went in the stage to a town about thirty miles 
distant. 

She was not as successful as she hoped to be. A gen- 
tleman bought two of them, but said ‘‘You don’t know 
how to paint well enough to make a living by it; you 








| her journey when she learned there was a free High 


lieved in morslisussion, and that the pup'ls could be taught | 920° im the town, nd that in it boys could prepare for 


‘© govern themselves. He was eminently successtal as a 


Practical teacher and acquired a national reputation not | 


because his pupils attained a high per centage, but because 
they were studious, earnest—ioving the right and each 
other. As such mon pass away the question arises, “Who 
Will Gill their places ?” 





college. She determined that Henry must come there. 


, The teacher aided her plan ; a place was found where 
he could work for his board, and soon he was studying 
with many others to get ready for college. 

Meanwhile, by hard work, by knitting, by sewing, by 
giving lessons in drawing, and even in Latin, Hatty was 
gathering together a hundred dollars, with which she 
could pay his bills while in Michigan University. 





Jaues Catanan, of Des Moines, Iowa furnished the last 
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He got ready for college very quickly, for he was a 
faithful student and took a good standing im the Fresh- 


and then what pleasure to tell the curious incidents that 
occurred at college. But to go with Hatty, and draw the 
trees and the river was a greater delight still. Thus 
four years filled with studious, economical, and earnest 
efforts passed by. 

Mrs. Williams and her daughter took a week's holiday, 
and went to see him graduate ; and when he stood on 
the stage and spoke his piece about the ‘“‘Glory of a Re- 
publican Government,” they felt fully repaid for their 
exertions. They were sure it was the best piece of all ; 
they were sure that Henry would achieve some great re- 
nown. The exercises all over, they went back to Dent- 
ville, Hatty to giving lessons, Mrs. Williams to work in 
the paper-mill. As for Henry, he was in doubt what to 
do; he was not fitted for business, and to spend two 
years more in study of either law or medicine seemed to 
him a waste of time. 

eanwhile, he began to learn to paint with Hatty’s 
water-colors. One of his pieces had some roses in it, and 
was much praised. Mr. Dent asked to see it, and said, 
** You should learn to design—that is make designs for 
calicoes and carpets ; there is a great demand for such 

So it was decided he should take lessons at the Cooper 
Union in New York. , 

Hatty had become so skillful as a teacher that the 
people said, ‘‘Open a school,” and this she did. It was 
Hatty’s purse that must be opened again ; for her brother’s 
benefit, it was quickly and cheerfully done. She wore 
plain clothes, she denied herself every pleasure—for it 
was expensive living in the city. At last Henry returned 
to his native village. While he was gone a large factory 
had been built, and beautiful calicoes were printed that 
pleased the public. He determined to submit a design. 
In looking over Hatty’s portfolio he found a sprig of 
apple blossoms that looked very charming. ‘That is 
the first thing I dared to paint from nature after I 
had learned to use the colors. ‘‘ And it is the first thing 
I will put on the calicoes, in memory of it.” So a design 
was made from the apple blossoms and it was purchased 
and became popular. 

The skill of young Williams as a designer, was soon 
apparent. He was well paid for his labor, and began to 
lay aside money to buy a house for his mother and Hatty. 
The house was built, and on the walls is a picture that is 
much admired. Henry Williams painted it to remind 
him of the debt he owed to his faithful loving sister. It 
is of a young girl in a room in a cottage; she is rock- 
ing a cradle in which a babe is asleep and she is knit- 
ting busily beside it. In the window is a bird cage and 
there too is a pot of roses. Playthings are scattered 
on the floor, and yet the room shows that neat hands 
have been at work in it. Underneath the picture is a 
gilt tablet and on this in red letters are the words ‘‘ Faith- 
ful Hatty.”—Scholar’s Companion. 


For the Girls. 


ee 


There are receipts for all sorts of things, and I will 
give you a receipt to grow homely. When you are angry 
notice how wrinkled your face gets, and what a cross, 
disagreeable expression is in your eyes. Every time you 
get angry a little of that look stays; you cannot get rid 
of it. So that getting angry is the first thing todo. If 
you want to get very homely indeed, you must try and 
keep cross most of the time. When one has been telling 
what is not quite the truth, he does not like to look up 
for fear of being discovered, and the next time it isa 
little “‘more so,” and when one is in the habit of doing 
things he is ashamed of, he will not let you look him in 
the eye if he can helpit. This is another way to become 
homely. : 

Another way is, every time you hear it said that some 
one of your acquaintances has been doing something 
wrong to go right away and tell every one you meet all 
about it. And if you cannot remember just how it was 
told you, tell it someway, however you happen to think 
it might have been. This will give your countenance 
that spiteful and malicious expression that homely peo- 
ple desire so much to have. You will not want any 
dimples—to get rid of them quickly scold and fret all 
you can. By steadily following these rules you will soon 
look so homely that the dogs will run when they see 
you.—Scholar’s Companion. 








Corns Discoverep.—In raising the clay floor of an old 
house in Scotland, an old copper kettle was found. The 
lid was taken off and a quantity of liquor poured out, when 
over a coins were found of the time of King 
Robert 111, who reigned in the fourteenth century. 





Horsrorv'’s Acrp Puosraate produces most excellent 





results in the prostration and nervous derangement conse- 
quent upon sunstroke. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Publishers will tavor themselves and us by always 
giving prices of Vooks, 





Youre Foixs’ Crcropzpia or Persons 
ano Praces. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co, ; price $3.00. 

It is a good thing for children to ask 
questions, especially if they can be trained 
to hunt up the answers themselves. This 
training, especially in connection with 
questions which arise in the course of gen- 
eral reading, cannot be begun ‘oo young. 
The chief obstacle in the way of this train- 
ing has been that works of reference gene- 
rally are expensive, written in a manner 
that children cannot understand, and largely 
mace up of topics which have no interest 
for them. This attempt by Mr. John D. 
Champlin, Jr., late associate editor of “Ap- 
pleton’s American Cyclopadia,’ to supply 
a work of reference which will be what the 
child needs, will therefore be welcomed, 
The writer has attempted to furnisu in 
simple language, aided by pictorial illustra— 
tions where thought necessary, a knowledge 
of things in nature, science, and the arts 
which are apt to awaken a child's curiosity. 
Such features of astronomy, chemistry, 
physics, natural history and physiology aS 
ean easily be made intelligible are explain- 
ed, special attention being given to the nat 
ural objects which most immediately affect 
haman happ‘ness—such as air, light, heat 
and electricity, and those parts of the hu- 
man system whose health is influenced by 
our habits. Much attention has been given, 
too, to explanation of the manufacture of 
articles in common use, and to all the ani- 
mals interesting from their domestic relation 
or as objects of curiosity. 

The arrangement is the same asin the 
cyclopeedias for adults, as the work is but a 
stepping stone to them, and it is deemed of 
importance to accustom the child early to 
the forms and methods which experience 
has shown to be the best. 


No. XIV. of the admirable Atlas Series, 
which furnishes valuable books at popular 
prices by using paper covers, is “ The Prac- 
tical Work o! Painting,” with a chapter on 
etching, by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, editor 
of the Portfolio, With these essays on art 
is given a portrait ot Rubens. New York: 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. Price sixty cents. 

MAGAZINES. 

A practical paper on “ Physical Educa- 
tion” devoted to in-door life, opens the 
March Popular Science. The illustrated 
articles are: ‘A Piece of Coal,” by R. 8. 
Calvin, and a sketch of Professor Benjamin 
Pierce, who died last October. 

The Scientific News tor the current month 
contains accounts (illustrated) of Captain 
Eads’ great ship railway, the proposed new 
bridge over the river Douro, jack screwa 
for raising rails, Hodson’s rotary, engine, 
design ior a cabinet, French decorated fans, 
novel hydraulic railway locomotive, manu- 
facture of wall-paper, easy method of pro- 
ducing bass-reliefs, etc. The value of this 
monthly will be apparent from the partial 
list of contents. 

In the Lecturer tor March, Dr, James O. 
Jackson replies to the remarks which ap- 
peared iast month in Scribner’s editorial de- 
partment, and takes a broader view of 
“* Womau and her work,” 

In the Musical Visitor (March) we find a 
simple arrangement of the grand march 
trom “Aida,” a song by, Henry Tucker, one. 
by Max Maretzek, and -an- instrumental 
piece. Warren Walters contributes an inter- 





esting and observing article on “ Masical 
Expression.” _ 


The March Art Amateur is noted for so 
many especially good things, that in speak. 
ing of one we feel that the others are 
slighted. However, we will briefly mention 
the most striking points o: the number : 
there is a sketch of Frederick A. Bridgman, 
accompanied by his portrait and eight of 
his pictures, one a full page. In the industrial 
art department an illustrated article on the 
“ History and Art of Bookbinding” is given. 
Cary] Florio, in the “ Musical Amateur,” 
describes the comic opera, “ Billee Taylor,” 
and four songs are reproduced; “Olivette” 
is also described. In “Decoration and 
furniture” there are papers on Alfred Ste- 
vens, Etching on linen, Music room deco. 
rations, Mantels, tenders and fire irons, and 
Birdskins and feathers. 


The March Folio contains a song from the 
new comic opera, “ Billee Taylor,” a seven 
paged instrumental piece by Gustav Lange, 
the popular “‘ Lardy Dah galop,” a selection 
from “ Olivette,” and two other songs. 
Hezekiah Butterworth contributes two 
articles upon musical topics. 

The English artist, Sir Frederick Leighton 
is the subject for a sketch in the March 
Phrenological Journal. A portrait is also 
given of Alired Colquitt, Governor of Geor- 
gia, and a biography of Petrarch by Fred. 
M. Colby, 

. John Eaton’s paper that was read 

fore the American Public Health Asso 

ciation, New Orleans, is printed in the San- 
itarian for March. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


The Orange Judd Company are in their 
uew quarters at 751 Broadway, New York. 

Thomas Y. Crowell will ocoupy Hurd & 
Houghton’s premises, 13 Astor Place, New 
York, after the 1st of May. 

Colonel John Forney has in press a novel 
of American life, which treatsin an eater- 
taining way of the great questions of the 
day. There has already been a large de- 
mand from publishers, 

One of D. Lothrop & Co,’s latest publica- 
tions is the “‘ Young Folks’ Bible History,” 
by Charlotte M. Young. It is adapted tor 
the use of Sunday-school teachers as well 
as prepared primarily for the use of chil- 
dren. 

The Boston publishing firm, D. Lothrop 
& Co., offers $1,600 to American artists for 
best designs for covers for Wide-Awake, 
Babyland and juvenile. books. Circulars 
containing further information will be sent 
on application. 

Mrs. S. OC, Hall,]who died recently in 
England, was the author of nine works 
which achieved quite a success. Her first 
novel, “* The Buccaneer,” was published in 
1832, while her “ Sketches of Irish Ohar- 
acter” dated four years back. She wrote a 
series of illustrated articles for the London 
Art Journal, entitled “ Pilgrimages to Eng- 
lish Shrines.” 

The publishing of short stories of favorite 
authors Ses become more and more popular. 
A charming volume of this kind will be 
Mrs. Rose}Terry Cooke's collection, which 
the firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
will issue this month. Another of this 
same house’s latest announcements, is, 
“ Spring in Massachusetts,” selected from 
the journai of Henry D. Thoreau. It will 
be uniform with the other writings of the 
Concord author, 

Messrs. Scribner’s Sons have just pub- 
lished ‘“ Sheldon’s New Phonic,,Reading 
Charts.” These are in twenty mambers, 
printed on strong manilla paper and bound 
bound with wooden cleat, in folio. The 
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were so acceptable to progressive primary 
teachers, have been re-written and thor- 
oughly revised by the author, and are now 
issued by the publishers in a more attrac- 
tive and useful shape. They are now print- 
ed in large, clear type, on. the, strongest 
paper, very securely bound, and are oftered 
in this greatly improved form, at the same 
low price as formerly, These Charts con- 
tain only purely phonic words, making use 
of no signs but the ordinary letters. They 
are also equally adapted to the “ word 
method,” where this is preferred, They are 
suited to accompany “Sheldon’s” or any 
good series of Readers. 
School Management. 

Tus book just issued by E. L. Kellogg & 
Co., New York, is indeed a practical. guide 
for the teachers. Prof, Amos M. Kellogg, 
the author, is a teacher of wide experience, 
and in his treatise has given many wise sug- 
gestions to assist the inexperienced in their 
efforts to succeed well in their work. He 
believes the pupils ought to be rendered 
governable, and that to accomplish this the 
teacher must study far more than the mere 
texts to be taught. He shows the power 
of good government-—points out the schools 
which ought to be called good and those 
which are evidently poor. Regular attend 

ance and co-operation are topics which are 
elaborately discussed in this book. | Dis- 
cipline, modes of instructing pupils, penal- 
ties, modes of employing students are not 
neglected. This volume will be a valuable 
addition to any teacher's library. From it 
the teacher may learn how the school may 
be built up by the pupils; how the teacher 
may make his work a pleasure—such an one 
as he will seek. A strong introduction to 
the book is presented by President Thos. 
Hunter, of New York Normal College. The 
following is from this introduction; “How 
many teachers are satisfied with charcoal 
heads, with badly managed schools, be- 
cause thev have never seen better? Let 
it be the mission of this little work to teach 
many a teacher to organize and manage his 
school with a skill similar to that of the 
painter and sculptor."—From the Normal 
Worker. 


Txoss who expect to find in “School 
Management,” by Amos M. Kellogg, a 
“patent” plan to reduce wayward youth 
to instantaneous subjection, will be disap. 
pointed. The author goes upon the prin- 
ciple that the school, with us, is a miniature 





a self-governing people is to render the 
citizens manageable, To thisend he gives 
many valuable hints to assist. the teache:; 
shows how good government increases the 
teaching power of the teacher, and shows 





manner. The volume will be of benefit to 
any teacher, and is areal addition to a class 
of works of which there too few.—From the 
Interior. 

Scooot Manacement, is the title of an 
highly interesting and valuable little work 
by Prof. Amos M. Kellogg, editur of the 
New York School Journal. It contains 
many valuable suggestions to teach regard- 
ing school work. An appropriate and high- 
ly interestiog introduction is written by 
Thomas Hunter, President of the New 
York Normal College. Prof. Kellogg is 
an experienced and popular teacher and is 
eminently fitted by his long*experience as a 
teacher and observer of school methods to 
give, as he does in his book, the best and 
most valuable advice regarding every de- 
partment of school work.— From Penman's 
Art Journal. 


Kettoge's Sonoot Manacement.—I have 
carefully read “ Kellogg’s School Manage- 
ment” and think it discusses the subject of 
teaching in a very comprehensive and con- 
mon sense manner, It deals with realities 
and not an imaginary school. It sketches 
occurrences that frequently and actually 


Instead of theorizing upon what this one or 
that one should do it recites the experience 
of different teachers in different places and 
under a variety of trying circumstances, 
which are as real as the school itself. The 
young teacher will here find advice end 


Brown, Pres. Monroe Co. Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, “Barnard’s Crossing, N Y. 


This little volume costs only seventy-five 
cents and should be in the hand of every 
young teacher. It is practical because it 
takes the reader into the school room and 
there shows him a school at work, —Arkan- 
sas School Journal. 


This volume is by an educator who ha 
had much experience and who has given it 
this book many valuable hints to assist the 
teacher in the trying circumstances thst 
surround him. He believes the way ” 
manage a school is to render the pupil 
manageable. It discusses the subject some 
what in the objective style—visiting a schoo 
and pointing out its excellent features. | 
shows how that good government increas 
the teaching power 0. the teacher; show! 
the principles that underlie it aad makes 
valuable suggestions as to the mode by wh:b 
regular attendance and the co operatioa “ 


republic, and that the only way to manage | the pupils can be secured. Discipline, Pe 


alties, Modes of Interesting and Employ 
his pupils ace treated in an enlightened ma 
ner. The volume will be ot benefit to #/ 
teacher. It especially shows how the p* 
pils may be-led to co-operate and help [or 


| ward the school instead of retarding it | 


118 @) real addition to this class of works, 
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THEYOUNG:FOLKS’ CYCLOPADIA 








PERSONS & PLACES, 920 PP., $3:5°.) | *5, as HOLT & CO., 


COMMON THINGS, 690 PP., $3.00. | 5" wee <= 














History Taught by-an Appeal to the Eye. 





CoNSPECTUS em dlistorver 


Political Parties 2"2 Federal Government. 


An Invaluable Work for Teachers and the School-Room. 
THE BEST INDORSED WORK PUBLISHED IN MANY YEARS. 


Oritics award it the highest praise. 4 multum in parve for the General Reader, for 
Pupils studying History, for Teachers, Professional Men, &c. 


THE ONLY WORK OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 


In Book form, with colored Maps and Diagrams, $5.00. Sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
In Map form, size 5x4 teet, $3.00, Sent by express. Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, or 
registered letter. 


Agents of good address wanted in all parts of the United States. 
GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 5 DEY STREET, N. Y. 








Two SPEUL Boons FOR TEACHERS, === 





JOHN H. RAYMOND; bis Life and Letters, 


EDITED BY HIS DAUGHTER. 


These memotrs give a most interesting account of the life and labors of the late President of Vassar College 
poth in that institution, which he organized, in others wherein he had been previously engaged, and in the cause 
of Education generally. Many private letters, concerning personal matters, {travel, art, literature, education, 


the origin and growth of Vassar College (the first considerable experiment in higher education ior women,’ and in 


other sabjects, add a special charm and interest. Contributed papers from various distinguished protessiona: 
men throw light upon the causes of his success, and the hign esteem in which his rare character and marked ability 
were held. Syo,,%44 pp. With Steel Portrait, $2.50. Special Rates to Teachers. 


The Famiy [iBRARY OF POETRY AND Sons. 


Eprrep By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Memoriat EDITION. 





Being ovér'#,000 Selections from more than 600 of the best Poets, English, Scottish, Irish and American, in | T° 
Revised, and handsomely printed from | fi 


cluding Transiations from Ancient and Modern Languages. Carefully 
ENTIRELY NEW PLATES. With an introductory Treatise by Mr. Bryant on the “ Poets and Poetry ot the English 
Languace,” Including James Gaaxt Wits0n's Vew of Bryant. 106 pp.,8vo. With tull indexes of 
the Poems, by Authors and by First Lines, and an elaborate Index of Quotations by which any poetica: quota- 
tion (of wich the volume contains all that are recognized a8 famous) can be readily foand. Jisuseraved with a 
New Steel Portrait of Mr. Bryant, man, Autographic Fac-Similes ot Celebrated Poets, and Sixteen Fuli-pace 
Wood Engravings, including a series of Views of Homes of American Poets, Cloth, Gilt. $5: Library Leatner, 9 
Hall-Morocco Gilt, $7.50; Turkey Morocco, $10. (Subscriphon.— Agents Wanted.) 

“We know of no similar collection in the English language which, in copiousness and telicity ot selection 
and arrangement, can at all compare with it."—N. YF. Times. 


Send ter Descriptive Circulars to 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 27 PARK PLACE. N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES of TEXT-BOOKS 


University Publishing Company, 19 Murray Street, N. Y. 
NEWEST. | Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar. | Helmés! Renders, History, and Grammars, 








BEST, | Venable’s Boog. Aigebre. Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 





The Rew Lducation. 
ScHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR 


Teachers, to Aid in Governing and Interesting a School, 
BY AMOS M,. KELLOGG, A.M., 


Editor of the New York SCHOOL JOURNAL, and TEACHERS’ InstrTUTE ; formerly Supt. of the Experi- 
mental Dept. of the State Normal School, at Albany, N. Y. 


With an Introduction by Thomas Hunter, Ph.D., President of the N. Y. Norma) College. 
—o—_- 
This work takes up the most difficult of all school work, viz.: the government of 
a school, and is filled with original and practical ideas on the subject. It is invaluable 
to the teacher who desires to improve his school. 


——_- +e 


READ WHAT THEY SAY OF IT: 
From Pror. M. A. News, Principal of Mary-| From the Independent. 


land State Normal School. As far as we can ju from such inspection as 
Baltimore, January 17, 1881 we can give it, SCHOOL MANAGEMENT by Amos M. 

, * | Kellogg, A.M., (New York: E. L. Ke & Co.) 

Mussrs. E. L. Ketioce & Co., ; is a good and useful book. Mr. Hunter, t 
Gentiemen,—I have & copy of “School | of the Normal College, in this city, points out its 
it.” I have read it with great re | merits much in detail. The book goes on the gen- 

and interest. No book of its size that I w of | eral theory of making the pupils and 
contains as many good for leading m to use their minds for ves 
— truly, M. A. NEWELL, | and in right ways, and seems to embody the con- 


clusions of a sensible and experienced teacher. 


From the Sunday School Times. 


None of the professions are so liberally supplied 
—_= Bay its 4 on the at = of 

a a " ‘ u ». | teac’ . we are to believe the teachers them- 

« Sebo? ament and am Kay H saves, 5 eran, but we <e meng Soaks =e 
either theoretical or practical value. It is a pleas- 
many books of the kind, ure, therefore, to be able to commend a really 
x] book in this line. This can fairly be done in 
case of School Management, a practical guide 

for the teacher in the school-room, by Amos M. 
Kell , A.M., formerly of the New York State 
Normal School, at Albany, New York. It is based 
on experience, and its principles are those of wise 
and enlightened induction. The whole is very 
practical, and is done in an wr pottentiow man- 
ner. The author rec izes the existence of a 
wider world than the school-room, as well as the 
necessity of something more than the cob-webs of 
|am experienced brain in order to know how to 
| manage a first-rate school. The book is prefaced 
| with a didactic and commendatory introduction 


From the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

A practical guide for the teachers on school 

| management has just been issued by E. L. K 

& Co., of New York. Mr. Amos M. Kellogg is the 

From Pror.J.W. Bargmr, Principal of Public | author. Mr. Kellogg is himself an educator of 

School No. 4, Buffalo, New York. wide experience, and in his book has +; many 
e 





“ | hints to assist the unexperienced. believes 

I have been eee with the perusal * the | the way to manage a school is to render the pupils 
ae sheets new — — . The book has an introduction by 
a. tf Pleases b 7 Thomas Hunter, President of the New York Nor- 
ry eense hey mal Col . It discusses the subject somewhat 

work. es Me ag Oh ee | on this objective style— visiting a school and point- 
tae pedagogical, the = ing out its excellent features. It shows how that 
systema A -~ a ; government increases the teaching powers 
— 1 — ——¥ oa i anon of the teacher. Shows the principles that under- 





lie it, and makes valuable os as to the 
Ure aa‘or Sa torches igeos” ier” Redlegs | mene Uy whic regular attendance tnd the co 
of the N for pupils y= be secu 1 
graduate Ameey in that > pen rey Ff empioy- 
sound zeseg bend Ty py +? | ing the pupils are treated in an enlightened man- 
Of the opin end - gt~y > ner. The volume will be of benefit to any teacher 
—— of i in the State of New It especially shows how the oupils may be led to 
York, D. P. 3, ay Predict for this new book | Pani craig ii, a real eddition to this class of 
much popular ° J. W. Bazxen.” | vorks of which we have far too few. . 
Price 75 Cents, Post-Paid. 
ADDRESS : 


E. L. KELLOGG & C0., Educational Publishers, 2 Park Place, N. I. 
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lgstoring Fee. to Teachers, $1.) Ssxae’ WS" tis 





Bae FLORENCE FITCH, E WILSON, Attorney, 
2% Union Square, New York City. 57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN Tensor at EN DAW. 
TEACHER’S BUREAU. Eaneeee * 

; $100 hua 
Send ss kee ote Sta is 
ee OEE See 


| PES aeee Ses 


ox Fi ,ooaelit wus 






Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Famt- 
Ueswith ¢ Protessors, Principals, 








Tue “ACME” Paper. 


The Best Paper for School Use Made. 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 






—o—— 
This Rie Dee caly sevaetiy been manufactured, is used extensively all 
5 80 SS fe cn tates enn like white : 
weor ¢ re e eyes Ww. . 
itis a we ys fa Tg et SE elo ge on af 


ft can be furnished at very low prices. 
CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 


in pkgs. of 10 pads in pkgs. of 10 pads 
eee. —— : le Fee eryorns $1.80 
Letter, ’ F 4 2.50 | Commercial Note, » - - 160 
FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
iPemrecBack 





EXERCISE BOOKS. 
Loven in Pata prnsivels in a great many schools and are highly 


recommended. You will be more 

Size. Per pkge of 10. Size, Per of 10. 
Si in wee, 100 DP, - aaa i 
' ITrenew my to' one Book, 100 pages, and commer. 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 





21 Park Place, New York. 
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Ir has been said that the retreat shows 
the general as the reply the orator, and it 
is partly ‘true; altbough a general would 
rather build his fame on his advences than 
on his retreats, and on what le has attained 
rather than on what he has abandoned. 
Moreau, we know, was famous for his re- 
treats, insomuch that his companions in 
arms compared him to a drum, which no- 
body hears of except it be beaten, But it is 
nevertheless true that the merits of a gener 
al are rot to be appreciated by the battle 
alone, but by those dispositions that pre- 
ceded it, and by those measures that fol- 
lowed it. Hannibal knew better how to 
conquer than how to profit by the conquest, 
and Napoleon was more skillful in taking 
positions than in maintaining them. As to 
reverses, po general can presume to say 
that he muy not be defeated but he can, 
and ought to say, that he will not be sur- 
prised. There are dispositions so skillful 
that the battle may be considered to be 
won even before it is fought, and the cam- 
paign to be decided even before it is con- 
tested. There are generals who have ac- 
complished more by the march than by the 
musket; and Europe saw, in the lines ot 
Torres Vedras, a simple telescope, in tlie 
hands of a Wellington, becone an instru- 
ment more fata! and destructive than all the 
cannon in the camp of his antagonist, 

The Doctors Disagree 

As to the best methods and remedies for the 
cure of constipation and disordered liver 
and kidneys. But those that have used 
Kidney-Wort agree that it is by far the best 
medicine known. Its action is prompt. 
thorough and lasting. Don’t take pills and 
other mercurials that poison the system, but 
by using Kidney Wort restore the natural 
action of all the organs.—ANew Covenant. 

The latest Longfellow monument isa jug. 
It is an old fashioned New England milk 
pitcher about two hands high, and large 
and generous in its capacious proportions, 
as befits its name. It is suggestive of 
wealth within. On one side is a portrait 
of Mr. Longfellow, printed from a copper- 
plate engraving ; on the other side is the 
potter at his wheel, and a verse from “ Ke. 
ramos.” The names of some of Mr. Long- 
fellow's principal poems arein a scroll work 
around the top of the pitcher. 

Workingmea. 

Before you begin your heavy spring work 
after a winter of relaxation, your system 
needs cleansing and strengthening to pre 
vent an attack of ague, bilious or spring fe- 
ver, or some other spring sickness that will 
unfit you for a seagon’s work. You will 
save time, much sickness and great..expense 
if you will use one bottle ot Hop Bitters. in 
your family this month. Don’t wait.—Bur- 
lington Hawkeye. 











Honey Bees. 

We call the special attention of cur read- 
ers to the advertisement of Mrs. Cotton in 
another column, under this head... Mre, 
Cotton's new system of beekeeping is a great 
success. 

This is a small volume containing a good 
many excellent hiats, by Amos M. Kellogg, 
editor of the N, Y. Sonoon Journan. The 
only way, says the writer, to manage a 
self-governing people is to render the citi 
zens manageable ; aud this is especially true 
of a school,— Advance. 
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The Teacuer’s Instirute and . Scwouar’s |iery,) 





SINGING. 


VOCAL DEFECTS. b 
ROOMS OF" 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


SPECIALIST 
‘IN. 





ORIGINATOR oF THE 
“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” 
AND AUTHOR Of 


“Clarke's Practical Vocal Drill,” 
“The Human Voice in Song,” 
The 


VOCAL TRAINING. 


—_— 


——o— 
months (two lessons per week.) 





‘The Speaking Voice,” 
‘The Cause & Cure of Stammering,” 
—aND— 
‘Clarke’s Normal Method of Vocal 
Training,” 
FOR SINGING, PUBLIC SPEAKING, READING 
AND THE CURE OF STAMMERING. 


“ 
+ 
“ 











READING. 


Full Coursein Private, . . . . 


ss 


TERMS: 

-$50.00 
25.00 each. 
15.00 “ 
10.00 “ 


in Clagssof 5 Persons, . . 
- _ 2 @ 
15 - ° ° 


Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


STAMMERING. 


VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 








In ordering goods, or in making 
inquiry concerning anything ad- 
vertised in this journal, you will 
oblige the publishers as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in the N. Y. 


THE SUN FOR 1881, 


Everybody reads Taz Sun. (In the editions of this 
newspaper throughout the year to come everybody will 
find: 

I. All the world’s news, so presented that the reader 
will get the greatest amount of information with the 
least unprofitable expenditure of time and eyesight. 
Tas Sux long ago discovered the golden mean between 
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The S for! 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth ‘and 
Protection of Infants and Chiidren. 

A Superior Nutritive in Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remediai 
Agent in all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 








brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elomentary composition-- 
That which makes Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes g Fiesh and Blood. 
That which is easy of Digestion--~- never 
constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those intestinal 
Disorders incidontal to childhood. 

And, while it would be difficult to conesive of 


ence Diseases, peda in 
Broontery, sweet arene and Cholera 


HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 


t tull and unsatisfactyry brevity. 

oa Much of that surt of news which depends less upon 
its recognized importance than upon its interest to 
mankind. From morning to morning Tax Sun prints a 
continued story of the lives of real men and women, 
and of their deeds, plans, loves, bates, and troubles. 
This story is more varied and mcre Interesting than any 
romance that was ever devised. 

Ill. Good writing in every column, and freshness, 
originality, accuracy, and deoorum in the treatment of 
every supject. 

IV. Honest comment, Tae Sun's habit is to speak 
out iearlessly about men and things. 

V. Equal candor in dealing with each political party, 
and equal readi t i what is praiseworthy 
or to rebuke what is blamabie in Democrat or Repabli- 
can. 

VI. Absolcte independence of partisan organizations, 
but unwavering loyalty to true Democratic principles. 
THE SUN believes that the Government which the Con- 
stitution gives us isa good one to keep. Its notion of 
duty is to resist to its utmost power the efforts of men 
in the Republican party to set up another form ot gov- 


ernment in place of that which exists. The 
and the years immeciately tollowing will Ct : 
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cide this supremely portent, pentent. a 
se ae — Ma a will be wita = people oe often 
Rings for ‘mpecial pow er — _ 

Our terms areas ieee: 

For the Dail. gus, a four-; ° 
columns, the ! rice ‘by ma 
month, or 


sheet of twenty-e' m 
paid, i $3 conte 
he i 
O98 we ge = the price 


mac is ‘iso ‘ui sep- 


ERKLY ‘i bt pages, fifty-six 
sending Sid we we = sena ap A ste clube of ven 


“cents & =. or 
he Sunday edition & 


arately at $ ie Were 


Tne price of t 


 publusier of Tum Be Sox New York City. 


American Schoo Mottoes. 





Supplementary Reading 


Scholar's 


Companion, 
FOR MARCH. 


The attention of teachers has been di- 
rected of late to the procuring of suitable 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
for their pupils to read in classes, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary reader. This plan has 
been found to create great interest in the 
scholars in the usually dry reading lesson. 
To be entirely successful, however, the 
reading matter must be bright, interesting, 
short, and written especially with a view 
of its being read by scholars. The ScuHot- 
AR’s CoMPANION just fills this want. [t 
contains eight large pages of reading mat- 
ter, fresh and original, is neatly printed 
from new type. It contains bright stories, 
boyhood of great men, current news, stor- 
ies of animals, etc. We give the contents 
of the March number. Send for a copy 
with premium list, and get up aclub in 


‘wg Wy ay ” “ Rare 

be City, ” « For 

* Men 

” ‘Elected to Ome “*Chang 

a “The Battle of Life,” “Perils 
of “The Exiles,” ‘Sister 
“A Toad | Market,” ‘‘How to 


Books for Yo People," ‘Important 
Measures Before Congress, etc., etc. 
Only 50 cents a year. 
E. L.. KELLOGG & Co., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
peers U Ng AND 


NORMA) 
c. > 


ergarten } Normal ¢ Clase for 
Oct. 1bt (Positions secured 








er As object ayy daily 
hers rece re lectures 
Wares les be 
i it months. 
ernoon lectures hey to mothers . 
ts are: ras love as quieren 
m 
Mize, Loetee Pouce 
asic Pollock, 1127 


NA YORE COMSERY ATORE pr MUSIC, NO.5 
‘Fourisearn street, east of Fifth 
Avenue. music schoot cxXtravrd fe. 





Thirty-two Mottoes. The Lord's Prayer, and over | servatory 


fifty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve cards, size 8xlé4 inches, 
printed on both sides. The best railroad board. Colors 
salmon and green. Can be easily read across the school 
room. 


1. The Fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom. 
Reverse: Despise Meanness. Cultivate Good Manners. 
2. All Misspent Time will one Day be Begretied. Ke- 
verse: Six Steps to Honor—Obedience, Truthfulness, 
Honesty, Kindness, Energy and Perseverance, Piety. 
3%. Who does the best he can does well; Angels dono 
more. Reverse: Dare to do Right, Fear to do Wrong. 
4.Do Your Duty. Constant prevents 
Temptation. Reverse: Speak the Truth, the Whole 
Trath and Nothing but the Truth. There is always 
room Up-stairs. Reverse: Avoid Anger, Envy and 





HONEY-BEES. 


The New System of Hon Kcovns. Tw 
— Hive of tos ev tae 
a every con- 
——? loss of bees ze winter. one 
Ww a farm or garden can now keep bees with 
pleasure and 


CORTON We pm 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS @ CO., 
Office, 5 and 7 John ower New York. 


plenty reat Pa ‘Sor tit 
SGpewrcian ah Sve 


(oor. Ti 
Street, Baltimore. 
‘ali styles 








Companion are two able publications for 
teachers and scholats.— School and Scholar. ' 


Pom die. oa Sree 





Masters—Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing, 
Avoid tuem. Be free. 7. Hard Scudy is the Price ot Learn 
ing. Reverse: The Golden Rule—Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you. 8. Dare to say No. Re- 
sist Temptation. Acquire Good Habits. Reverse: The 
Good alone are Great. Live Usefully. 9. Timeis Preci. 
ous. Atways Be On Time. Reverse: Bé Honest. Vaiue 
aciear Conscience ahd a good Name. 10. There is no 
worse Robber then a bad Book. Reverse- God bless 
our Schocl. 11. There is no such word as Fail. Where 
there is a Will there is a Way. 3 
ate with Bad Company. 12, The Lord's Prayer, Re- 
verse: Avoid that which you blame in ethers. 

These Mottoes afe pronounced the best now published. 
They render tue school-room attractive, Stimulate pu 
pills to earnest study and exert an excellent moral in- 
fluence. 


Sent post-paid for $1.10, : ~ 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO, 
21 Park Place, N.Y, 


y- 6. Toou God seest me. Reverse: Five Hard | j 
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A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 


Hon ny the Vital or Nerve-Gi Pri 
scribed ee Titesteres Pic an 


vane 6 the 
Cee aaa worry strengt. digestion 


For Sale by ‘aothcometal or py mall $4.00. 


of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have found it so necessary 
Ngee. of mind or body ; relieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality o the insu 
PREVENTS consumption. 


that they alone pre- 


growth 
It restores to the brain and nerves t the elements that have been carried 
F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth ae New York. 





Peter Cooper. 
One of the best-known and best-loved 
men in New York is Peter Cooper, who 
completed his nintieth year in February. 
He has given large sums of money for the 
eltvation of the working classes, and one 
of the prominent buildings in New York 
city was erected by him for this purpose. 
It is called the ‘Cooper Union for the ad- 
vancement of Science and Art,” and 
covers a whole block. Up to this time the 
money spent upon it would amount to two 
million dollars, if put out out at interest. 
The ground floor is ooccupied with stores 
and offices ; under this is a hall which will 
seat two thousand people, used mainly for 
political meetings. On the upper floors 
there is a free reading room and library to 
which 1,500 people resort daily ; galleries 
of art and collections of models of inven- 
tions; a school of design for females ; 
evening schools for mechanics, and those 
who wish to study engineering, mining, 
chemistry, drawing and practical building. 
All this is the gift of a man, who in boy- 
hood attended school for half the day of 
one year. Ais knowledge since, has been 
self-gained. 
Selita 


Liquid or Dry. 
Some people prefer :o purchase medicines 
in the dry state so that they can see for 
themselves that they are purely vegetable. 
Others have not the time or desire to pre- 
pare the medicine, and wish it all ready to 
use, 
To accommodate each class the proprie- 
tors of Kidney-Wort now offer that well 
known remedy in both Liquid and Dry 
forms, 
Sold by druggists everywhere.— Truth. 











Scnoot Maxacement.—This little volume 
has a store of good things which every 
teacher should know, and with such knowl- 
edge every teac'.er will be the better pre 
pared for the duties ot the school-room. 
The author is authority on the subject 
treated.— Central School Journal. 





A Good Housewife. 

The good housewife, when she is giving 
her house its spring renovating, should bear 
in mind that the dear inmates of her house 
are more precious than many houses, and 
that their systems need cleansing by purify- 
ing the blood, regulating the stomach and 
bowels to prevent and cure the diseases 
arising from spring malaria and miasma, and 
she must know that there is nothing that 
wi'l do it so perfectly and surely as Hop 
Bitiers, the purest and best of medicines.— 
Concord, N. H., Patriot. 


Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 











Its varied, twteresting articles, handsome 
Nhustrations 
ne me ond nigh character make it just 


HOME AND FAMILY. 





tt maaot tgneher will Bnd tat columns the 
= je interest of any individnl ne” 
) others to do the same. 
elo"Zanemon won poe sd oy 
Weekly, 
Street. New York, 
FOR SALE “CHEAP. 





MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 
oe 


for over Forty Years. 





EDIES. 


rarranted, if used according to directi: ns, to cure or 
Cough, 


relie 
Coasks, Colds, Croup, Wheeping 
Asthma, and all Alfections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 
A ; 
of SSE 
ty a fama Gy Be ad Rot fail to give 


often prove it to be worth a hundred times its cost, 


The Tc bottle contains four times as much ae the Ge 


& 3c. bettie will 


THE BEST 


ERA Gad SER. 





25,c0876.aBeele|JUSt Adopted by the Board of Education 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


Teachers if you want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climaz. It is so 


made that the Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 
the throat of the person using the board. 


READ WHAT I8 SAID OF 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, 
State Norma! School, Mansfeld, Pa. 








IT. 


duly received. After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best I have 





THE ONLY MEDICINE 
( IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


Why bear such distress from (Constipation and Piles! 
Krwrer-W: putpeue bok? Hct 


be satisfied. Price $1.00. 

{a Itis put up in Dry Vegetable Form, in 
tartin cans one package of which makes six 
tar quarts of medicine. 

tr Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated 
tarfor the convenience of those who cannot 














‘*We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
them the BEST we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; so you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 


From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 


seen. 
From Prof. A. N. Raub. 


Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 


*“ We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.’ 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D 


“«T find the Eraser is just what I have | Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermont. 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” “The BEST THING I have ever seen n 
that line.” 


From Hon, G. 8S. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
“The sample of Climax Eraser has 

given us satisfaction in the test. You 
shall have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.” 


From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Obio. 
“The sample Erasers you sent me were 


From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala 

“Iam highly pleased with your Era- 
sers.” 

From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 

State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orieaas, La. 

*T have tested your C Aimar, and deem 
it excellent.” 








PRICE LIst. 
All Wool Felt, per dozen, $2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 


Discount to the Trade. Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 


WM. F. KELLOGG, 
21 Park Place, New York. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. “STEWART, 


234 STREET AND vy AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 


$1.50 








BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


1, De Graff's School-Room Guide. 
Prof. E. V. De Graff has been appointed by the 
State Superintendent of Schools for several years 
as Conductor of Institutes. He also receives ap- 
pointments by the State Superintendents in 
Penn. N. J., and W. Va. He has probably ad. 





tarreadily prepare tt It acts with equal 
ta ficiency in either form. 


# WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Frop’s, 
(Will send thedry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 











HOP BITTERS. 


A nage A ose a Drink,) 


HOPs,: BUCHU, ‘MANDRAKE, 
DANDELIO 


$1000 IN GOLD. 
be paid for a case they will not cure or help, 








MPa eee Coreg. 





MODEKATE CHARGES. 


Pinstic fillings fer broken dewn and sensitive 
teeth a speciality. 











ship, Drawing, Ianguags, History, nections | Fe du cational 
— —a | Headquarters. 


EB. Ll. KWL LoGae & Co. 
new subscribers to the Insrrrurs, and twenty-| 21 Park Place, New Y ork 


five cents postage, or one subscriber to the Jour- | 
NAL and 25 cts. postage, or for five to the Compa- 


MaVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Kelloge’s School Management 


Price, 75 Cente. 
This is « capital volume tor the practical teacher. 


this book, it will not be offered long. 
2. Calkins’ Object Lessons. 


THEY ALSO PUBLIGN 


The Teachers’ Institute. 





volume 30,000 have | Price, $1.00. 

neh A= It is 3 Toes on this This paper is a complete encyclopedia for the teach- 
been Its is Ww. it to | er; * it will double bis power.” Prof. DeGraf says: “a 
now puted. Jt pice i 1.50. Were 20 | Cosienumver worth Or pce tor= year 

five cents postage. oe 


They have also all kinds of 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
MAPS, CRAYONS, BLACK- 
BOARDS, GL OBES, ETC. 


THE SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION,| S"SHORTHAND 21 
Can be taught by mal! with perfect satisfaction to the 


MaY BE ADDRESSED 4T pupil, Send jor circular of terms, or for ovher inform- 
Salt Lake City, Utah, eon 
UNTIL FEB. 1st, wei, MARRY ANGELL, 354 4th Aveune, N, Y. 





S. S. HAMILL, 


The Auther or 
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PUBLISHERS, 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. © 


BROWN’S 
English Grammars. 


BROWN’S FIRST LINES 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


BROWN'’S INSTITUTES 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Used in the Best Schools. 


The excelience of BROWN 8 GRAMMARS is very 
generally admitted, and notwithstand:n; ee multitude 
of School Grammars that have COMB OM PETI- 

Ps, fT! they have stenaiy 1 VANCED 
UBLIC FAVOR. in perspicuous wrrane 
je acy of definition, tntinens 0 ot aon and com- 





prehens venres ot ian. the cy stan UNRIVALLED, and 
re prokeuty 2 E EXTENSI VEL SED through- 
= the United States than ANY OTHER works on 
subject. 

ats Regular Meeting of the Board of Education of 
the Ah 9 New York. held November 6th, 1879, Brown's 
Seri bh Grammars were adopted as as text- 
books to! be im the Citv Bchools. 
Ata Special Meeting of the Board of Education of the 
City of Brooklyn, he'd June 15th, 1880, Brown's Series 
of <—— lish Granumars were adoptea as text-books to be 

in the a Schools tora term of tive years from 


July lst, 1 
De La SALLE INsTrITUTe 
4 Sec 


ond 8t., New York. 
MESSRS. WM. WOOD & CO., 

GENTLEMEN— We consider Brown's Series of Gram- 
mars excellent fext-Books. In simplicity and meth- 
odical arrangement ot matter, in clearness ana brevit 
of derinition and rules, in idiomatic and other difficult 
constructions, and in the scientific character ot the 
general plan, they are superior to any other English 
Gremmare before the public that have come under our 
ag — 

They are used in on our schools throughout the 
Uniteo States. Yours truly 
egy Fe PAULAIN, 
Bros. Chr. Schools. 


BROWN’S GRAMMAR 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


OVER 1000 PAGES, Svo, $6.25. 

“GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS" is 
an rie valenbie book ot reference, and every scholar 
should have a copy in his library. No teacher can 
affurd to be withou: it. 


GANOT’S PHYSICS, 


Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated by 
Colored Plates and #44 Wood Cuts. 


The best elementary treatise on physica, oe, exppetmantal 
and applied, that has appeared in the Lane lish language. 
It is so written that any one possess! nowledge ot 
clomentnrd mathematica will be Ren ebis to read it with 
ease. It is profusely and elegantly illustrated, partic- 
ularly on e ose nart« Pertaining to modern inst ‘ruments 
of research. The most atiracti:e feature of the book, 
which throws itself into the discussion of every aubject, 
ie the fact that it is written up to the times, and it will 
furnish many teachers and students with “ fresh food ” 
which they could not otherwise obtain without great 
expense. 

Used as the Text-Book wn the principal Coileges in the 
United States 


Very favorable terms for Introduction. Address, 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO,, 
27 Great Jones Street, New York, 


BE, CLAXTON, & C0., 
624, 626, & 628 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 
BROOK»’ CLASSICS. 

COPPER’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
WHITE'S ASTRONOMY. 
ROTH’S SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR. 
ROTH’S SHORT GEOGRAPHY and CHART. 
DIEHI/S CHOICE READING SERIES. 
WALKER’s ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. 
CROOK’S & SHEM’SNEW LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 

HAYW’s EVERY-DAY REASONING, 

For verms and other information, address the Pub- 
lishers. 


Temperance Lesson Book. 


By B. W. Rrcwarpson, A. M., M. D., LL.D, F.R.8. 


The National Temperance Societ; pablish the o —_e 

ing Scientitic Book on Alconol for 

containg & series of short lessons ov alcoho! and 3 e 

tion on the bod), accompanied with suitable questions, 

“anes for pabite and private —— and reading in 
and families, ust been my Sang 


great fuvor. well known te the 
author of the Cantor cane = on Alcoho!,” sad is 
one ot the ablest physicians in It has been 
acones by the New York City Board of. Education, and 
other Boards throughout the ntry. Price 50 cts. 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent. 
88 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Ridpath’s Po meng 4H Grammar. 
ram. School Hist. of the U. 8, 

nidpash's pa Mist, of the U, 5. 

Milne’s Indactive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 

















Smith’s Practical ipste Reader. 
First Lessons in ology. 
CINCINNATI. 1 PHILADELPHIA, + CHICAGO, 


~ ANIMAL \L. CLASSIFICATION. 


- chart to nccompany text-books in 


h 1 bam ys e a! coma ing action. m ‘Natural 
Makooe ~% Ps be i 


book ior feotais? ane price, 


ait’ Broad ark, N. J. 








THE BEACON LIGHT! 








THE SCH AI: JOURNAL. 





COMPLETE SERIES @F THE 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


qu. DICTIONARY. Protnsely {llustrated, , Li- 

maee on CRITICAL DICTIONARY. vo. 1s 

A MIC IONARY. Ulnstrated. Crown 8vo. 
if roan. 

“DICTIONARY. Mustrated. 12mo. 

SCHOOL LE RNENTARY) DICTIONARY. Mlustrated. 


i2mo. Half roan. 
PRIMARY DICTIONARY. Tlustrated. 16mo. Halli 


roan. 60 cents 
Oe. to Illustrated. 24mo. Cloth, @ 
00. foan, ible, & cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 
Many special aids to antes, in — toa very 
fall pronouncing and d Wo 
cester's, in 


shed ea. 

the indy +B most istingwie e otaee. 

tors. the most complet, aa well as by far the cheapest 
of our language. 


verr.& , Pablishers. 
a uIP 1 Matters” Philadelphia. 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 





The true Light, bets -~ Bape on every man that cometh 
eo Ww 


The Beacon ait is an unusually attractive and 
beautitul Sunpay ScmooL Sone Boox, by J. H. Ten- 
ney and Rev. E. A. Hoffman, who have had a very 
uccessful experience as song writers and composers. 
Their book is the best ane ever made. Tue BEacon 
Lriegt has many noble hymns, and the sweetest of melo- 
dies. Specimen copies mailed for 30 cents; Liberal 
eduction for quantities. 





Cantatas, emanate gears peering 
ither a Sacred Cantata, as Buck's aid Zea me (80), or 
Chadwick's Be ages Ne , 

Ctx.) ig or koot's aie, ‘" ope the rary oaay 2 (#1), oo 
Buck's classical Don Munte ($1.50. 


The Emerson Method for Reed Organ. festensox 


and MaTHEws, is am the very best. and has a good 
collection of instrumental and vocal music. 


Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 83 Broadway, New York. 


EASTER 9, SABBATH 
MUSIC SCHOOLS 


“Easter Annual.” 


enn success of our Christmas Selections has created a 
lemand for similar ann 
sup lied. The five bea 
y I ° Ay hymn vl wri , and are of the 
both as to ae and music. Price, § 
a. ; $3 per 100 copies. co 


Service of Soug With Connected Readings.” 


appropria navel and soteens Easter service tor 

es es and um day-schools, consistin: of the stories 

ot the copeomsjon o. Those ny) writers who related 

their rieuce ns. A delighiful eryiee = 

new in’ nk aw er, and new music. © § cts. 

—* bY, mail; 40 cts. per doz., or $3 per ioe, y ex- 
er ‘particulars op application. 








THE NOW FAMOUS. 
“UNDER THE PALMS.” 


BY BUTTERWORTH AND ROOT, 


It ie a beautiful and Be earn novelty in the service'ot 

sacred song. Can jearned in a few rower ef and 

can be given yith or wi tx. 

The songs tn a. Pn Palms” are suitable all 

pe 2 ie ee pose. ice, cts. each. by mail; $a 
y exp 


dy Voice *u in, the A a 5 8 
John Church & Co., 
Ne Sew. vers.” GINGINNATI, 0 


FOURTH EDITION. 


The Mason Problems in Arithmetic 
CONSISTING OF 
1000 Problems on 
1000 Slips of Card Board, 


Roce ie eee 
Ollowl i) =. of an ellow, ite 
Ked Purple, Orange, Green, Tes, Buff. 





Used in 27 Different States, 

















A SURE NATURAL REMEDY 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 
and CHRONIC DISEASE. 










Or. OP dnp it “Lectures and Essays '’ on Food, Price 25 cents, 
Address BLANCHARD M’F’G CO., 27 Union Square, N. Y. 


The Tonic Extract of Wheat is used where there is a fair condition of the 
Stomach, taken directly after each meal, and is especially designed for a depressed 
nervous system in the intellectual worker. $1 eac 








, or six bottles for $5. 

The Fibrin and Wi heat, one a Dyspeptic condition, taken directly after each meal. 
$2 each, or six bottles for $10. 

The Beef and Mitk, for a veny Weak Condition, taken three or four times a day. 
$2 each, or six bottles for $10. 

The Life | ood, to accompany either of the others, taken between meals. <A des- 
sert-spoonf: ul of this ect food, taken in a glass of milk, is a very in g, 
palatable pa stren, drink, hess Ps especially designed for those icted to 
the alcohol, opium or tobacco habi 1.50 each, or six bottles for $7.50. 


ETROLEUM JELLY | beast 


Used and approved by the leading PHYSI- 

















































The most Valuable 
Family Remedy 
known. 











VASELINE CONFECTIONS. 


TISM, 
OIDS, Etc. Also for 
Sore Throat, Croup and Diphtheria, etc, 










Coughs, Colds, An agreeable form oftak- 
SaTry them. 25 and 50 cent sizes of all our goods, ‘|| ing Vaseline internally. 
25 CENTS A BOX. 











GEAND MEDAL AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION. 
SILVER MEDAL AT THE PARIS EXPosiTION, COLGATE &CO.,N.Y. 


































For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladies, 170, For Broad Writing, 294, 389 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Falcon, 873, 903. Other Styles to suit all hands 
Sample Cards, Price Liste,etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
SSS FORSALE BY Att Dtairns 


SS 


ESTERBROOK & Gf 2 






-— on ane & 





































Universally Recommended. 
ofr taprenees See attests their sch et 


oaia. ont one “dollar, 
Address A. C. MASON, Jacksonville. m 





work of 
without 






using them. 


"SR oe fi PARMAR EA Cons 


OTE 2. TE 


ja 1D — 
catalogue sent free. JAMES R. OSGOUD & CO., Boston. 








Sea gobt 














































































STEEL PEN Ne 
K 
Qn. L 
WR UREE = WANT SAMPLES AND PRICES OW appLicatl “ 
jJ. & H. BERGE, ¥ 
POST OFFICE BOX 4,280. 191 Greenwich Street, New York. BH 
MANUFACTURERS 
® 2 * an 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, ~iheusanrims, ETC. - 
* Correspondence Solicited. l 
————————— 
a¥be's F A. -S. CLARK, 
, at = . Sonne 145 Naesesan st.. or 37 Park Rew WN. Y¥. City. 
inal sey at amor ps DRAWINGS SECOND-HARD SCHOOL BOOKS! y 
«Nex Ficaresje-| Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. = 
ihe {mes Sones | BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
tital Outiines m AND REVIEWS, = 
Perfection —_ 
| Sry CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. __ A 
nent reaee ease 4 § 
card dint “Wee nt : FOURTH SEASON, 1881. Imports oa 
=e pupae and _ The most enjoyable, econom- Cy wee = 
wt one eee inne 





ove Sechtratio 
Parties! 


OE: Coane cant Ex 


sent with each order. ‘Address: 
=| Prot. Drawing; &c., lo 
*y should ould. send for ¢ 


: Phi yy Sy 
| Horets Finsz- 
: BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY | Se a Ay yy T OURIE FR, 00, mo 





















ve ete, 














B72 SM Masses heen ew ea LIS | BH tO BIO Reseed ornvon 8 OS Poiand, Be. 


Beila Pie Akron berms cle, FO pet, | : 7 
"Gest, ©. | 54 Gs week yn gear gnn ome Payee 











